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Preface 



The purpose of this report is to examine the critical issues in the education of the academically gifted 
student as viewed by those students, their parents, and the teachers, educational administrators, and 
other professional staff who are directly concerned in supplying that education. Gifted education as 
a field of instruction is developing rapidly, but has not yet reached a place where firm answers can be 
given to all questions. This study represents an effort to draw the issues a little dearer, give voice to 
conams, and describe the various program alternatives that present themselves at this time. 

Research studies are intended not to make policy, but to provide information that will aid in policy 
making. It is hoped that this study will perform that function for the various groups who have 
responsibilities in defining the instructional program for academically gifted students. 




Bob Etheridge 

State Superintendent of P ibUc Instruction 
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Chapter 1 -introduction 



In North Carolina in 1988, approximately 5.8% of all public school students were designated as 
academically gifted (Statistical Profile, North Carolina Public Schools, 1988). AcademicaUy gifted (AG) 
students are entitled to receive special instruction through the Group Education Program for the 
academically gifted {Basic Education Program, 1988). An expansion of the AG program was plannrJ 
(1989-91 Expansion Budget Request). In connection with expansion, questions were raised as to the 
most efficient use of additional funds to aid gifted students. Of particular interest is the differential 
utility of programs that faU in the general categories of "mrichment" and "acceleration." The puipose 
of this study is to deal with those issues to the extent that relevant facts can be discovered. 



Brief lego! foundation of program 

The legal foundation of the special educaHon program for academically gifted chUdren is set forth in 
the General Statutes of North Carolina, Article 9, Chapter 115C, SecUons 106-1 17, and Section 121. It 
is ftirther described in the North Carolina Administrative Code, Title 16, Chapter 2, SecHon 1500 and 
in PROCEDURES Govemmg Programs and Seroices for Children with Special Needs (Division of Exceptional 
Children, 1988). In these documents, academically gifted (AG) children are defined as "chUdren with 
special needs" who are entitled to receive the benefits of "special educational opportunities." 

Spedal funding for AG students is supplied by the state to the local school administrative unit 
(alternatively called LEA or school district), currently (1988-89) at rate of $587 per identified 
student, at a maximum rate of funding not to excted 3.9% of total student average daily membership 
(calculated according to a special formula). The aUocadon, once made, becomes part of the LEA's 
general hind for its exceptional children program and may be used in any part of that program— not 
just for AG students. 

At the school level, the program for academically gifted children is administered through a school- 
based committee, which identifies eligible students and makes recommendations for placement; an 
administrativej^cementcommittee, which makes thefinal placementdedsions; and an individualized 
education program committee, which is responsible for the fwparation of the Group Education 
Program (GEP) or the Indivklualized Education Program (lEP). (When two or more AG students have 
the same needs, a GEP is prepared for them. If only one student of a type is identified, an lEP may be 
used. Each teacher who teaches the AG shjdents is to be given a copy of the GEP or lEP for the purpose 
of instructional guidance.) Student identification, placement, devetopmenl of the GEP or lEP, and 
provision of the requisite instriKtional services are a local adn\hUstrative unit (LEA) responsibility. 
The law requires "periodic evaluaHon of the benefits of the programs to the chUdren and of the nature 
of the children's needs after placement." 
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Background 



For purposes of this discussion, the term "gifted program" will be used to designate that portior of a 
student's educational program that is operated by special funds for gifted students, above and beyond 
the funds allocated for the education of aU students. The term "academicaUy gifted student" is a 
categorical description of certain students who meet requirements set by school-based committees. 
AG students are entitled to special educational advantages aimed at helping them reach personal 
potentials not attainable in the regular educational program. 

Interaction of type of program and type of giftedness. it could be expected that special 
programs for the gifted might be closely related to the types of giftedness possessed by the shidents 
Anyonefamiliar with the century-oldai^enUt)nceminggeneral and spedfic inteUigence, however, 
would not be surprised to find that the category of giftedness frequently offers little guidance as to 
program differentiation and, when it does, may lack reliability and validity. (For example, see the 
comments by Leona Tyler and others in the December 1986 issue of the Journal of V{Ktttioml Behavior.) 

The most common differentiation of acpdemic aptitude is that of verbal and mathematical aptihidc. 
In elementary and secondary education, however, where the students are being systematically 
exposed to both verbal and mathematical studies, aptitude tends to look very general. Correlation, not 
compensation, is the mle ayler, 1986). A recent attempt to revitalize the theory of mulHple 
inteUigences (Gardner, 1983) lacks supporting evidence. Perkins and Simmons (1988) comment that, 
"without engaging the technical details of Gardner's and rival theories, a reservation one might have 
about its explanatory power is simply that the theory of multiple inteUigences cannot be established." 

Differentiation of aptitudes becomes more difficult as a shident's interests, for whatever reason, 
become more spedalized and achievement tends to overshadow aptitude. The independence 
suggested by remarkable perforroance in one abiUty and only average or low performance in the other 
tends to be relatively uncommon and raises the question of whether tiie difference, when found, may 
be due to early specialization ratiier than an innate predisposition to excel in one topicand not anotiier. 

Another condition leading to a misclassification occurs when a student's scores fall on the border of 
a cutoff score. Simply by chance, for example, a verbal test score may fell on one skle of the cutoff and 
a mathematics test score faU on the otiier. The dassification rules, if strictly appUed, would mistakenly 
classify the student as having only one of the two abilities at a gifted level. The corKlusion actually 
supported by die results would be that the student had general ability at a marginal cutoff level. Some 
data or this tork will be presented in the results section of tiiis report. 

In the absence of vaUd and reliable differentiation torn identification testin.^. -which may correctly 
indkate that the studenf s giftedness falls in a general cognitive area and could be developed in many 
dircctions-^heC^may takeshapefrommany sources: personal indinationsofstudents,instni^ 
dedans of teadiers, gukJance from LEA program policy, the avaUability or lack of a particular 
program, etc. 
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Given these possibUities, the advantages (offered to AG students usually vary from group to group as 
the GEPs are especiaUy taUored to the interests and needs of individuals and the instructional 
opportunities avaUabIe--aUhough the Basic Education Program remains the foundation of the 
students' study. Therefore, each GEP may be regarded as unique. The ad v?ntages offered intheGEFs, 
however, can usually be described as falling into two broad categories: * nrichment and acceleration. 

A program of enrichment for AG students implies that the level of curricular contend offered to the 
average student will be maintained, but wiU be expanded in breadth and depth for the AG student. In 
reading about enrichment programs, «t is important to note exactly how an author defines enrichment. 
In most instances, enrichment will involve curricular materials or activities of a type not offered to all 
students, but these materials or activities will not take the place of anything offered in the basic 
curriculum. The AG student following a typical enrichment program will prcceed through the 
standard curricular of/erines at the same rate as the average student. 

A program of acceleration for AG students implies that the student will follow the same curricular 
sequence as the average shident, but at an accelerated rate. A program of acceleration may involve an 
enriched curriculum, but not necessarily so. Skipping a grade, for example, could be one element in 
a program ot acceleraHon. The accelerated studert in an integrated program may finish some or all 
of the secondary curriculum ahead of schedule and be ready for college-level courses while still of high 
school age. 

The program fbran hxiividual student, however, may be neither exdusivdy enriclunent nor acceleiadon, 
but some mix of both. This complication to evaluation is made even more equivocal by the fact that 
the basic educational program has strong elements of both enrichment and acceleration built into it, 
and the alternatives offered in the regular program are likely to figure strongly in the AG student's 
academic program. Acceleration and enrichment coming from the regular program, however, must 
be distinguished from the gifted program in order to satisfy the needs of evaluation. 

Acceleration »n the Regular Education Program, a clear illustration of the elements of 

enrichmentandaccelcrationin the r^ular educational program is found in the h!gh school mathematics 
sequence. Within regular funding, five levels of higher mathematical training are offered. The most 
complex is called the accelerated sequence. In f.ie accented sequence, shidents take Algebra I (in 
Grades), Geometry, Algebra II, Advanced Miathematics,and Calculus. At lesser levels of advancement 
is a sequence that does not include Calcuhis; one that includes nrilher Calculus nor Algebra II; one that 
liid'ides only Algebra I— with a variation that allows two years to cc mplete the course; and finally a 
sequence that includes none of these courses, all concentration going into practical mathematics. 
Approximately one-fourth of aU high schoo! studenUj do not take Algebra I or do not finish the second 
year of the two-year course (and therefore do not tali e iiny high«- mathematics); about one-thiid take 
the General Mathematics course iStatisticai Prt^k, North CartAina Public Sdtook, 19S8\ These facts 
suggest that the proportion of cdvancement into any higher mathematics is between two-thiixis and 
three-fourths of the student population. Only five or sbc percent advance as far as Cakulus. 

The situation In mathmatics is also evident in science. Approximately 45% of all students advance 
into Chemistry, 13% into Physks. Tl;e same sihiation occurs in the humanities, but not as overtly. 
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because the humanities are not differentiated in the fornial curriculum to the degree of mathematics 
and science. Courses in English, however, are differentiated in practice to accommodate the differing 
levels of language skills found in the student population. The levels of ability may be assumed to be 
as diverse as those found in mathematics and science. 

These elements of acceleration that are so apparent in high school are present in Grades K-8, but are 
moredifficulttodefine. Frequently, students are held over in the same grade for a second year Rarely 
however, are they advanced a year. Grade levels are frequently differentiated into classes of different 
ability levels, and students within classes are grouped by ability for instruction, but we have no way 
of knowing whether this serves enrichment or acceleration, or both. The diversity defies description 
and without description, evaluation is problematical. 

Enrictvnent fn the Regular Educational Program. So far, we have described elements of 

acceleration in the regular curriculum. Strong elements of enrichment also exist. For example 
Advanced Placement classes, taken for coUege credit, ace taught at a more complex level than most' 
similariy-designated classes. But even in the most common of classes. Algebra I. for example the 
average student studies approximately 87 objectives, while the more able student's program is 
enriched to inchide up to 1 1 1 olives. Note that this is all Algebra 1, not an acceleration into the next 
course. InGeometry,thegroupingof classes by ability is practiced in over 35% of aU schools {Division 
of Research, 1 986). Ability grouping can be used either for enrichment or acceleration, but usuaUy for 
enrichment, since acceleration implies completing part of the curriculum ahead of schedule. Taking 
an advanced rather than the regular class in Geometry does not put the student ahead of the regular 
schedule; therefore it does not qi laiify as acceleration. 

Julian Stanley noted in his study of gifted shidents Stanley, George, und Solano, 1977) that, according 
toresearch, 1 % to 2% of the student population is intellectuaUy capable of handling Algebra II by the 
fifth or sixth gride. The problem of meeting the gifted student's needs does not lie simply in taking 
a cmricular offering earUer in his or her academic career, hov/cver. UnusuaUy gifted students may 
for example, be able to complete an Algebra course in half a year. But scheduled Algebra courses 
usually last an entire year. WiU Algebra 1 absorb the equivalent of 50% enrichment, or should the gifted 
student have the option of completing Algebra I in half an academic year and going on to Geometry 
the second half? ^ 

We should not expect to find definitive answers to these questions, either in the literature review that 
follows or in the research shidy reported here. We should be able, however, to understand the issues 
better and be more prepared to outiine some possible courses of action. 




Approach to the literature 

A research study is concerned with systematic description and predictive principles, and the first step 
shouU be to define the current status of such information. In tiw case of the education of gifted 
students, that is a short task. McVey (1989) calls Uie reseairh base ''thin, or almost nonexistent." 
Fetterman (1988) comments that "no overarching tiieoretical framework exists for Uie developmem of 
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gifted »nd talented programs," which makes the development of progran^ a "vuh\erable and shaky 
proposition at best." Reis (1989) notes that "i general consensus seems to exist among psychologists 
that the study of giftedness remains relatively imfjtamined." Little systematic or predictive data exist 
for giftedi«ss for several r^isons. 

Hrst, experimental or cross-sectional st adies that can be completed in short periods of time are most 
productive when the subject is well-dc^ed and the main variables have been kientified, which is not 
the case with giftedness. Second^ the more appropriate longitudinal type of study is difficult to fund 
and to execute because of the long-term commitment required. Only a few such studies exist, the best- 
known being the one begtjn by Terman about 1920, concerning which reports have been made during 
a perkxl of over 50 years (e.g., Stanley, George, and Solano, 1977). 

The Terman study is ctuiously bereft of major revelations, although it put to rest the compensatory 
theory of giftedness; that giftedness in one area would be compensated for by infuiority in another. 
Tmnan's gifted people were generally superior in all respects — physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
But none exhibited the hallmark of genius, that remarkable, imexpected contribution to society that in 
some manner forever changes the way people think or behave. Perhaps that is too much to expect, 
because genius, reqtdring the confluence of many factors, may be too rare to have probabilistk 
representation among Terman's 1,528 cases of high-ability persons. 

Besides the tedmkal difficulty of doing relevant studies on giftedness, other reasons have contributed 
to the lack of data. Some reasons have to do with a bias again^ singling out any category of students 
for special attention. In the balance between educational needs and the social desire for equality, the 
social desire frequentiy weighs heavier in the balance. This tends to reduce the number of special 
programs for study, since gifted students will not be singled out for a different educational treatment. 

These caveats having been presented, the review of the literature will proceed, first with the research, 
and then with prc^ram descriptions. 

The research 

When the ERK system was searched over the past five years for studies pertaining to educational 
programs for acadexnkally gifted students, the search identified 54 studies concerning acceleration 
and 7B studies concerning eiulchment (with some overlap in the listings) (Bowman, l^Sa, 1988b). The 
large majority of the studies are descriptions of programs for gifted students, generally of the 
testimonial type. In the acceleration area, a few studies deal with experimental results. 

Acceleration. Kulik and Kulik (1984) bring together the results of 26 studies dealing with the 
acceleration of gifted students and reached the conclusion that the students, if chosen properly, do at 
least as well academically and developmentally as the older students they join. &anley and NkGlH 
(1986) read) similar conclusions from & study of 25 accelerated students vfbo subsequently attended 
Johns Hopkins Univerrity. Although the data base remains thin, the resear::h supports the view that 
accelerated gifted stwlents have no more, and probably fewc, personal »lju5tmett problems than 
they wDuW have if they were not accelerated. 
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Judging from the sinaU number of gifted students who are grade-accelerated, a bias may be assumed 
to exist against the practice of acceleration. Howley (1 987) speculates on its source, and concludes that 
two of the sources were misapplications of the practice in the 1930's and the Gesell Instihite's weU- 
publidzed views that children advanced through age-grad >d stages of development and should not 
be rushed through a stage. Stage theories of development have been around since the turn of the 
crahiiy, but have not fared veiy well cxperirnentaUy or in the Ught of common sense (e.g., Brameid, 

Perhaps the most important advocate of acceleration is Julian Stanley, who has bepn concerned with 
the contin^jing analysis of the Teraian sample of gifted students and the direction of the Study of 
Mathematically Precocious Youth (SMPY), the latter having its beginning in 1971. Stanley sees the 
advantage of acceleration over enrichment in instructional focus, specifically, that teaching a topic to 

OMStudentis difficult if the teachermust teach othertopicstootherstudentsatthesametto^ 
1986)- 

No one, however, advocates the use of acceleration as a one^hot pnxedure or a routine meai« of 
pushing shidents along. Students, however gifted, can be advanced beyond their ability to cope by 
mopportune scheduling. Accderaaon must be planned intelligenUy, taking the students' wishes into 
acxxmnt, else more harm than good wiU be done. Advocates recommend that acceleration be planned 
across the whole curriculum, so that the student does not accelerate one year and decelerate in later 
years. That admonition is rarely followed. AbiUty grouping in elementary schools (see Peteison 
Review of Educational Research, 57i 3), 1987) is also relevant to this problem. 

In acceleration, suggestions are frequently made that some enrichment of the acteleratei class 
cumcuhmi be planned for the benefit of the gifted student, who presumably would be able tc take a 
broader view of the topic. The use of enrichment in this case may only reflect the fact that, although 
the student is permitted to study the material earlier than other students, the material itself is paced 
for regular students, not gifted students, leading to ''enrichment" as a time fiUer. aher data suggest 
that the effects of enrichment may be of short duration and that mstracHonal efforts couW peihaps be 
more effective if directed toward advancing the student through the regular curriculum at a faster 
pace. 

Enrichment. Among the 78 studies deaHng in one way or anotl^r with enrichment, none deals with 
its effect on academic achievement, which is the focus for the academically gifted student. Almost all 
of the studies are descriptions of various kinds of enrichmo.t programs or general descriptions of 
programs in which enrichment is a factor. 

In general, four kinds of enrichment can be discerned: 

• enridiment that involves adding an entirely different class, such as a foreign language class— 
which isa confusing useof theterm enrichment and whichshould probably be discussed under 
a different topic 

• enrichment that extends a given topic, but is entirely academic in content; 

• euichment that is meant to be intellectuaUy stimulating but lias no dear academic focus- 
frequently a pro^ "activity,*' or field trip of some sort; and 
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• enrichment that is directed toward what is variously called "teaching the stuuent to think," 
learning higher order or critical thinking or cognitive skills, expressing creativity, or acquiring 
strategic knowledge. 

In order to have a practical way to administer the £bm\al curricuhim, curriculum developers place 
subject matter in a scope and sequence. Basically, accelcrabun speeds up the sequence and enrichment 
extends the scope. The fourth type of enrichment named above, "teaching the student to think," 
suggests that the curriculum is being supplemented ^vith an additional series of courses that are not 
included in the original scope and sequence. But Uat original impression falters before the great 
variety of activities that are being discussed under that rubric. 

The point of this current debate concerning the teaching of "thinking skills" is whether some goieral^ 
non-trivial piindples can be abstracted from many unali^-e domains of knowledge axKi taught in 
isolation from the domains, later to be brought into play to ake sense of ^me previously unstudied 
domain of knowledge that otherwise would be logically incomprehensible. In a sense, the skills of 
reading, English composition, and mathmatics fall into that category. They tend to be regarded, at 
least conceptually, as topics that can be taught in isolation fioi»: any particidar subject matter. They 
certainly aid in the process of thinking. 

Some other concepts that might be considoed thinking skills include the scientific method (literature 
summary, experimental design, statisUcs, observation), and some of its more obvioiis applicatkms to 
everyday life. These procedures are frequently taught in the abstract. Whether study skills, such as 
the SQ3R (survey, question, read, recite, review) method, which has been in common currency in 
counseling for perhaps 40 years (Robinson, 194t„ are thinking skills in the cun ent paiiance is not as 
dear. Sometimes Bloom's Taxonotny (^Educational Objectives (1956), which contains levels of thinking 
skills logically derived by Bloom and his co-woiicers, becomes a frameworic for discussk^r^. Guilf-^rd's 
(1967) structure of intellect theory, and partkrularly his theoretteal use of the concepts of convergent 
and divergent thinking, may provkie the backgroimd for a course in thinking. Beyond these notions 
are other ideas that keep reciuring, despite their having been thoroughly discredited, such as the belief 
that the mind is like a muscle and can be strengthened by hard thinking, or that a study of geometry 
or logic will fit the mind for everyday dedsiorvmaking. Rnally, higher-order thinking skills in some 
cases are made to appear to be synonymous with the ability to apply knowledge to practical matters. 
Overall, the conceptual texture of discussions regarding thipking skills is so loose that it is hard to 
choose a name to char>.terize what is being discussed — or even to krww if it is one thing or many. 
Many discussants seem to be unaware of the long history oi thestudy of thought and Wimder into blind 
alleys that have tong been kientified and marked for avoWance. 

Some of the recent discus^ons have gotten away from the iwrm "hi^er order thinking skills," whkh 
is somewhat of a vernacularism^ and substitute the term general strategy knowledge, which can be 
contrasted with domain-specific strategic knowledge and domain-specific knowledge. Domain-spedfk 
knowledgeconsistsof factual knowledge. Domairt-spedficstrategkknowledgeconsistsof knowledge 
about how to use domain-specific kno%vledge. They are usually taught together. No one contests the 
legitimate value of these two types of knowledge. 
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General strafce?-ic knowledge consists of strategic knowledge that has broad appUcations across many 
domains of knowledge. It would appear that the applicaHon of mathematics to practical problems is 
a general strategic knowledge application, as wouW be the verbalization of a problon or its submittal 
to sdentific test. The SQ3R method of study wouW appear to have general appUcations across many 
domains of knowledge. Beyond that, the types of general strategic knowledge having demonstrable 
udUty grow very smaU In roimber, or are debatably specific rather than general For example, a 
comparison of Bloom's general taxonomy with the specific taxonomy devised by Klopfer (1971) for 
scfentific Inquiry reveals so litUe in common between the two taxonomies tnat persons engaged in 
scientific inquiry wouki gain nothing by knowing of Bloom s taxonomy and might actually be 
hindered fr^m understanding scientific inquiry by trying to apply it. 

1 he same problem arises when we talk about teaching a student to think divergently. Will thinking 
divcrgentlyaboutgeometiy,fbrexample,helpthestudentthinkdiverge.iUyabout government? Since 
no general principles of any scope are involved, would this not be an instance of the fallacy of treating 
the mind like a muscle, to be strengthened through use? 

The lilerahu* on the topic provides some light, but not many answers. Severa' summary reports wiU 
be described below. 



The first analysis is by Perkins and Salomon (1989), who give a history of general strategies as the key 
to good pn*lem solving and detail theobjections that led todisenchantment with that view. Th^ 
that "the case of generalizable, context-independent sldlls and strategies that can be trained in one 
context and transferred to other domains has proven to be more a matter of wishful thinking than hard 
empirical evidence." This fact is recognized by Educational Testing Servke, which, acting under a 
grant for the Nattonal Assessment of Educational Progress project of the U.S. Department of 
Education, has proposed an achievement test design that "is based on a definition of higher-order 
thinking that is disdpline-based, under the belief that thinking skills should be tau^t (and therefore 
measured) in conjunction /ith subject content, rather than in isolation" (National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1989). Brooks and Dansereau (1987) state that "since general training on 
problem-solving skiUs has not proven successfiil in the past, the developers of problem-solving 
courses should taUor the training to those skills required in a particular academk: or technical area." 

The search for generalizable cognitive skills dies hard, however, and Pcridns & Salomon (1^) hold 
out hope that the philosopher's stone wiU still be found to transmute base facts to gokJen wisdom. 
Brooks and Dansereau (1987) report some success with shidy technkjues designed to motivate and 
structurestudyofacadanfcnnaterial the inajorityof these technkjues being b^ 
technkjue of study, which was nwntioned above. The ess^nce of tlw method can be grasped in five 
minutes or less. Dansereau has described a more involved program, whidi requires the student to 
write daborate, formal analyses of the materials being studied. These efforts cannot be regaixJed as 
breaking new conceptual ground, however, but appear to be merely extensions of the note-taking 
routines that most conscientious students employ following the admonition to "take notes." 
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Ennis (1989) tries to clarify the current view of domain specificity by characterizing it as having three 
principles: 

Background knowledge is essential for thinking in a given domain. 

Simple transfer of critical thinking dispositions and abilities from one domain to another 
domain is unlikely. 

General critical thinking instruction is imlikely to be effective. 

Ennis believes that most cognitive psychologists hold with the fiist two principles, with some 
disagreement on the third. It is clear, however, that evidence supporting the effectiveness of genend 
critical thinking instruction is lacking. Ennis calls for a restructuring of the problem and more resean^ 

Alexander and Judy (1988) summarize information on the interaction between domain-specific and 
strategic knowledge. Their analysis of the literature accents the difficulty of obtaining critical 
information about the topic problems with definitions of terms, sampling procedures, measurements, 
etc. Condusions are presented in the form of hypotheses because of a lack of conclusive data. The 
authors first note that 'Otighe.r order thinking skUls," to use the vernacular, are of no use in the absence 
of a good base of facts. In giaieral, the authors found some support for an interaction. The more 
complete the mastery of the f^acts, the more successhil the applkation of strategy . Strategy contributes 
to the usehilness of a knowledge base, good strategy contributing more. As knowledge of facta 
increases, the role of strategy is reduced, however. Recognizing the correct match between feicts and 
strater ' is the mark of an expr rt. But these statements lest on incomplete data and any generalization 
may fail in a particular case. Even if one makes a fairly conservative estimate of effects— that good 
strategic knowledge applied to extensive domain specific knowledge usually leads to good results— 
the discovering of the strategies applied by the expert will not necessarily lead to the student's 
becoming an expert. Thought is, after all, an unconscious process, and the expert is able to report only 
on what comes to consciousness, which may be only the form, not tlw substance, of thought. For 
instance, looking both ways before crossing the street is a good specific strategy, but it woukJ not be 
unusual to see a small child look both ways and then walk into the path of a passing car. C^e must 
see the relationships t«tween strategies aiKi facts to make use of them. 

This sub}ect is most property considered under the topic of transfer of training (or learning) (e.g., see 
Cormier &Hagman, 1987). Thf question is, 'Wat does the learning of one task contribute to the ability 
to perform another task?'' In its degenerate form, where the two tasks are identical it is simply a 
learning question: What does a second or third trial contribute to learning? Here, however, the two 
tasks '. uzy from a little to a great deal in their nature, and the tnmsfer of learning may be projected to 
a near or far time. Some general strategies may worit well in a near time, but be of no use at all if a longer 
period of usefulness is projected. Also, a distinction must be made between surface ami structural 
similarities. Systsns analyses often lack a firm grounding in domain facts and do not propoly 
recognize all of the essential structural ^milarities or dis^milarities, or are misled by surface 
similarities that have no real causal connections. One must be especially careful of generalizations 
across time when time is not a representative variable, and across similarities when an adequate 
knowledge base is not evident 
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To summarize the state of research concerning domain specific and general strategic kno' vledge, we 
can first note that the perfonnance of a task almost always involves the need for both facts (domain- 
specific knowledge) and how to use them (strategic knowledge). If performance of a second task is 
required, m can expect the successful performance of the first task to predict the successful 
performance of the second task to the extent that the two tasks share identical elements of requisite 
knowledge— factual and/or strategic. In short, the theory of identical elenents (Thomdikc, 1903)still 
hokls: Transfer of learning occurs between txvo tasks only to the extent that the two tasks contain identical 
structural dements. To that we need to add and sometimes not then. Frequently, fewer identkal elements 
are shared by different tasks than we would believe at first glance, and even problems that seem to be 
mirror images of one another are often not recognized as such. The identical elements principle has 
great signifkance for enrichment programs dealing with general cognitive skills instruction, inasmuch 
as it supports the infusion principle of instruction. The infusion principle requires that strategic 
knowledge and domain-specific knowledge be taught together, not separately. 

Intellectual CharaCteristklJS of the gifted, it should be noted that nothing in the Uterature 
demonstrates any convincing qualitative differences between shidents who are identified as gifted 
and those who are not The differences arc ones ofquantity, not kind. In a summary of this topk:,R)ster 
(1^) concludes: 

The metaphor of the gift is ... probably misguided. Little evidence exists to support 
the notion that giftedness defines a predispositional qualitative endowment that 
distinguishes certain privileged individuals from the mass of humanity. 

Berliner (1986), in a reply to Foster, believes that "more" leads to a difference in "kind", but offers no 
evidence as to what this qualitative difference might be or how instructional programs should differ 
in kfaid to accommodate these hypothesized qualitative differences in students. 

Program descriptions 

Even though giftedness has no substantive data base or generally accepted theoretical ftamework, 
description and conjecture aboiuKi. One recent summary publication is the book Critical Issues in Gifted 
Ediuatwn—D^ensU^ Programs for the Gifted, the first of a projected series of books about the gifted to 
be edited by Maker (1986). This book was reviewed in the AERA's Educational Reseaivher by McVey 
(1989), whc/ comments. 

It has been common practice in gifted education to rely heavily on eitl^r persorud 
experience with highly able learners or anecdotal findings as grounds for having met 
these two requirements (that programs be appropriate for the gifted student and 
different from the regular program). Overall, the chapters do not stray far horn this 
tr^tion^ and I believe this is unfortimate. 

The first section of this book is devoted to a discussion of whether gifted students are qualitatively 
different from other students, and whether educational programs for gifted students shoukJ be 
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qualitatively different from other programs. The extent to which there is disagreement on this can be 
understood from the comments of one outspoken contributor. He sees the field of differential 
education for die gifted as being 

in a state of degeneration and disarray characterized in substantial proportion by 
excessive numbers, excessive spontaneity, excessive and senseless diversity; that 
within this iil-begotten condition beginning students are victimized by a plethora 
of weakly founded, inteiially inconsistent, and loosely framed "approaches," 
"models," "plans," and "programs" all too often aggressively promoted through 
shameless devices, not of communication but of emotional contagion (concocted 
language, media, ritual, song); and that imless and imtil scholars and pmctkang 
educators alike — te^ers, currkulumdevdopers, program evaluators, researclwrs, 
teachers of teachers— assume responsibility and take necessary actions to restore 
the "common sense" (Abraham) and professional integrity (intent^ logic, substance) 
which gave rise to the movement, continuing degeneration [can bring further 
problems]. (Ward, 1986) 

Following the book's two sections on qualitative differences in students and curriculum is a section on 
acceleration and eiuichment as program possibilities. Acceleration appears to be more dearly 
imderstood and more generally supported by data, albeit selected cases, than enrichment Enrichment 
is seen to suffer from a lack of definition of programs and outcomes, but has the advantage of not 
being as mudt trouble to implen^t as a program of acceleration. 

The final section of thebook is concerned with "Polides, Program Development,and Evahiation: What 
Can We Defend, and How Should It Be Defendedr The editor concludes that there is "general 
agreement among the various authors about the practke of accderation: it has certain advantages for 
certain gifted learners when put into practice appropriately and combined with techniques to 
aocommodateleamerneedsorleamingstyles." R^wding enrichment, "the first, and most important, 
requirement for enrichment to be defensible is that it be deariy defined," because enrichment 
programs taken as a group contain many indefen^ble practkres. Defensible programs, the editor says, 
should be appropriate, articulated, dear, consistent, comprehensive, responsive, imkjue ("any 
categorical or special program must be unique"), and valid. Educational programs for the gifted fall 
short most oftoi in evidence of validity (as noted by McVey above). 

Among other g^bal sununaries of giftedness practices are the results of a national survey of 
educational programs for the gifted and talented, condtKrted by the Richardson I^umlation (Cox, 
Efeniel, and B<»ton, 1985). Among 16,000 school districts that weresolfcited for information, the final 
self-selecting san^le consisted of 1,172 districts, which does not permit gaiendizations to the whole. 
Recommendations woie made under the headings of administration (pan well and be flexible in 
expectation), discovering ialeni lexj^ivi to iiuJiKle able teaxneis), program (plan a comprehensive 
program at all levels, with outreach to otho- resources), staff dev( 1 7pment and teadier support (train 
staff in counsding, instruction, and effident record-keeping, and pi ovide clerical help), and evaluatton 
Qntegrate evaluation with the program and indude external as wdl as intmial evahiation). Most of 
these recommendations, however, do not distingui^ gifted piograms, inasmuch as they would be 
appropriate initiatives for any good educational program. 
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RenzuUi (1986) i'ssumes the task of assembling and editing exposirions of major "Systems and Models 
forDepdoptngPngrumsfortheGiftedandTalented.'' Fifteen programs are described. The editor makes 
no attempt to summarize thenv to analyze their common characteristics, or to make judgments as to 
ttidr relative worth or spedadty of applicaHon. They have in conunon, however, that they reflect the 
"search for unique sohitions" to a differentiated education for highly able youth. Most, although not 
all accent process (general critkal thinking skills, lu, example) over the general education curriculum. 

In the book Excdlence & Equality, Fetterman (1 988) describes th e California pro gram of gifted educa tion 
and conskiere a case study of a Peoria, Illinois education program for the gifted that was found to be 
non-discriminatoiy although the proportion of minority studei ts was not representative of the 
population. He goes on to describe in general tenms tfie types of gifted programs found in other 
societies. He accents quality, conmiitment, leadership, diversity of curriculum and instruction, and the 
"whole-person" approach. The idea is again offered that "gifted and talented programs are designed 
to provkle a qualitatively different educatk>nal experience." 

From these reports, one wamhig should receive close attention. In the de^gn and dissemlnatton of 
special education programs for gifted students, the research indicates that a danger is present if the 
de^ to jm>vkie a qualitatively different educational experience leads to the hasty implementation of 
programs that^are educationaUy invaUd. General strategic knowledge instruction (teaching students 
"how to think"), frequently the topic of enrichment programs, has proven to be very problematic. The 
initial research has not been encouraging, and while many researchers are still optimistic about the 
area, most advise caution until more is known about what can be taught effecti vdy. A note of caution 
is also appropriate in the case of acceleration programs: It is not enough to offer one or two yeare of 

acceleration and leavctheshidents to their owndevk:es;aprogramofacceIaation must be articulated 
from kindergarten to early graduation or Grade 12 in order to avoid placing the gifted student at risk 
of foihire or frustration. 

Examples of generally sanctioned progiams for North Carolina academically gifted students are 
described in Excellence for the Future: Program Options for the Academically Gifted (Division for 
Exceptional Children, 1988a). One way in which the programs can be categorized is in the settings in 
whfch they occur. Those options for AG students are outiined by the Division of Exceptional Children 
as follows: 

In a Regular Class: 

Direct services: The teacher of the gifted comes to the regular classroom and works witii 

gifted students there. 

Indirect services: The teicher of the gifted supplies ideas, materials, and other resources 

to the regular classroom teach^, but the regular teacher does the 
tesHrhing. 

Grade acceleration: The student moves up to a higher grade level (grade ddpping). 
Content acceleration: The student does not nwve to a highergrade level in all subjects, but only 

in a subject or subjects in which the student demonstrates a specifir 
aptitude. 
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In a Resource Qass: 

In the resource class, AG students are taught by an AG teacher for part of the day. 
In a Separate Class: 

In the separate class, AG students are Uught by an AG teacher for most of the day. 
Other Program Alternatives: 

Pull-out Resource Room: In the pull-outclass, AG students are pulled out of the regular classroom 

for special instruction on a regular basis. 
Advanced Placement: Students are offered courses that prepare them for advanced placement 

or course credit in college. To earn credit, students must pass a College 
Board AP examination. 

Additional alternatives: J. S. Renzulli's Enrichment Triad model. Consultation (which accents 

integrating the gifted student into the regular classroom), Mentorship 
(specialist in the community). Independent Study, Content (cunicuhm:!) 
Modification, and The International Baccalaureate prc^ram. 

Earty graduation. Early graduation of gifted shidents, one pc»sible consequemre of program 
accderation, is not listed as a program outcome. This is an extension of the phihsof^tkal bias evident 
against grade acceleration. A similar bias does not exist against retention in grade, although the 
preponderance of research does not support retention in grade to further the education of slow 
learners, and that which does tends to be unreliable (e.g., Peterson, De Grade, k Ayabe 11987] and 
Smith &Shepard [1988])'. The fate of fast learners is even more uncertain. Their education frequently 
ends with a Ph.D., which now, according to some reports, may take seven years beyond the bachdor's 
degree. With two years' post graduate worked added to that, the educational stage of life may easily 
take 26 years, making the graduate over 30 years old before beginning a productive career. In some 
topks, that is not important; in others, it is intellectual suicide. The mathematical genius C^auss once 
remarked tl»t he spent the rest of his life working out the implications of mathematical principles he 
discovered before he was 17 years old. Money market operators are reganied as being ^ovcr the hfll" 

at age 30; thdrwllsareslmirfy too slow to takein the complexity and speed of the transactions. Eins^ 
was 26 when he "published three papers that revohitionized man's image of the physical universe and 
helped lay the foundation for the nudear age (Gamow and Senistcin, 1975). Is 26 years of study a 
necessary condition of competence in high technotogy, or would <j much lesser time serve just as wdl, 
add important years of productivity to the individual's career, and reduce the cost to sodety by a 
significant amount? This is a cnidal question for the education of gifted students. 

Additional researdiwouW be needed todiscover how frequentlysnideitsarB given spedaladvancement 
by two or more grades in pubUc schools (and its convffse, how many are hekl over). The age 
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disWbution of students by grades is not a common statistical analysis. The Statistical Profile, North 
Omdirm PuUk Sdiook (1988) gives the number of students not promoted in 1986-87, which was about 
4.8% of ADM, but no count was given of students who were promoted two or more grades. A study 
of G^e 4 in 1981 Omnan, 1982) indicated that only 3/10 of 1 % of the students were more than 3 
months younger than the lower limit of the expected age. (The law is that a student cannot enter 
Wwici^rten wittiout reaching age 5 by October 16 of the school year.) A check of the ages of students 
teWi^thecompetencytestgiventooverS^OOOGradelOstudentsinFebrua^^ 
8ofthe8tud«its wcreayear younger than theeariiestageexpected^^^ 

toGrade 10, based on the general mle for Grade 1 entry. These calculations are problenaUc, however 
because they assume that aU students start school as soon as they qualify under the general rule 

hi Rgure 1, the frequency of birthdales is given for Grade 10 students taking the 1988 competency test 
Tlie fr^endes plotted between the two soUd squares represent the normal range of birthdates to be 
ocpectecf in a grade level Those to the left represent either the frequendes of students who ha ve been 

heklovCToneormoregradesorwhoelertedtoenterschooluptotenmonthsaftertuniingsevenyM^ 
of age. Those frequendes to the right, beyond the right-most solid block, represent students who are 
younger than would be expected by the general rule. Three months younger, however, is about the 
maximum, and that represents only a smaU "fudge" factor on the general rule. 

In suimnaiy, the evidence from age in grade data suggests that the principal, who has the authority 
to ^e and classify pupils (Public School Uws of North Carolina, 1988), frequently uses that 
authority to hold students in grade, but seWom uses it to advance them a grade. The evidence offered 
here is only dirumstantial however, and the actual rates can be determined only through additional 
research* 



Someciedentialing practices act as a curricular disinceniim to early graduation. Students are i^quiied 

tocomplete20courseunitsinGrades9-12,whidiissatisfiedbyanaverageoffivecoursesperyearo 
a four-year period (North Carolina Administrative Code: I>partment of PubUc histniction, 1986) 
Two uiUts, for example, are required in mathematics. One of these units could be Algebra I, but only 
if itis taken inGradc9or toter. Thestudents who take AlgebraIinGrade8(and who make the W^^ 

scoresofanystiaients taking thecourse)arenotaUowedaunitcreditforgraduation because thecou^ 
was taken before Grade 9. This severely limits the speed nith whidi the student can qualify for 

gradual whUeprovkUngadisincentivefortakingadvancedcoui^^ 
n<rt easUy accessible to rtudente in Grade 8 and below. 

Sraje students have found a way out of this dilemma. Advanced students short of high sdiool 
graduation have ftnmd that some universities wlU admit them on the basis of entrance examinations 
andsomestudentehavepasseduphighsdioolgraduatto^ 

to high sdiooL The numbers are unknown. Other altenatives for the advanced student are dual or 
Joint eirolhncnt, where the student would be counted in attendaiKe both at the high sdiool and the 
post secondary school axul would recdve credit for the same courses at both jrfaces. Administrative 
limits cxirt for the proportion of shjdents who couW be engaged in sudi enrollment 

Another alternative is the Advanced Placement course, whidi essentiaUy is a coUege-levd course 
taught in high school and for whfch college credit at some coUegcs may be received upon the passii^ 
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Rgure 1 . Frequency of birthdate among Grade 10 students taking 
the 1988 North Carolina Competency Test (n = 80,629). 
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of a special t«t and the payment oi a fee^rrently $57-by the student. This cost would appear to 
be a bargain for the student, but many of these students can expect to have college tuiUon scholarehips 
when they go to college. A further d ra wback Ues in the fact that somecolleges will not accept Advanced 
Placement credits for some subjects ai»d some test grades. To be sure of getting credit for a couree, the 
students must know what school or schools they may want to j.ttend and find out in advance what 
course credits the schools will accept and what course grade must be earned for credit. The students 
must then hope that the rules hold until they are rc«dy to enroU in the college. 

For the student, dual enrollment has one n-arked advantage over Advanced Placement. A typical one- 
semester coUege course generates 3 credit hours toward coUege graduatton; but an AP test usually 
covers a year-c high school work. Thus the student can generate college credits twice as fast in dual 
enrollment as in AP courses. 

In 1987, 216 North Carolina Wgh schools had Advanced Placement Programs (1957 Advanced Phuxment 
Program KejKtrt, The CoUege Board). In total North Carolina has 289 Secondary Schools, Grades 9-1 % 
and218 thatarecombined with lower grades (Nortfi Carolina Education Directory, 1988-89). Thenumber 
of shidents taking exams in North OroUna totaled 6^75 in 1989; they took 8,774 exan^s, the greatest 
number in English Utenitureand Composition, foUowed by Calculus and American History. Over 100 
tests each were taken in Biology, Chemistry, Computer Science, English Unguage and Composition, 
European History, French Language, a second course in Calculus, I'hysics, and Spanirii Unguage 
Tlie applicants included 4^ high school seniors, 1,912 juniors, and 108 Freshmen and Sophomores. 
More students took Advanced Placement courses than took Advanced Placement tests, however 
ManystudcntstakeAPcoursesjusttogetwhattheybelievetobeabettercouiseofshidy. Thenumber 
of Advanced Placement grades forwarded to North Carolh^ anivereities appeared to be in general 
proportion to the size of the universities' student enrollment. 



Final Comments 

This review of the literahue has covered three aspects of educational programs for gifted students: a 
summary of research on acceleration am! enrichment as guides to program design, with special 
attenHon to the teaching of strategic knowledge (thinking skills); a brief outline of souircs that descrbe 
the widdy divergent types of programs offered across the United States and abroad; ai^ a listing of 
information sources for the North Carolina special education program for gifted students, with a brief 
summary of program settings, which was foUowed by a subsection on early graduation as a seldom- 
encountered outconw of an acceleration program. 

From this review, it is apparent tiiat no national consensus has been reached on program content or 
method of delivery of servkres for gifted students. The research reported here -iU attempt to describe 
the extent to which tiiose national conditions are reflected in North Carolina -ublic education. 
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NOTE 



For the convenience of the reader who may be more ntcrested in the conclusions of the ^^tudy than in 
the detailed drta summaries, the Conclusions section is presented next, foUowing a short Method 
section. These three chapters, the Introduction, Method, and Conclusims, will constitute a brief form of 
the study. Readers who are interested in more detail are referred to the longer version, which includes 
Chapters 4 through 8. 
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Chapter 2— Method 



General. The method of the study was shaped by the desire to conduct a brief study, between three 
and sbc months in duraUon, and the state of knowledge about the program structure of specia* 
programs for gifted students, which is known only in the most general way. The unit of study was 
deaned as the indivkiual student, not the individual program, in an attempt to underetend the tynes 
and extent of programs normally encountered by the population of gifted students and how they are 
reacting to them. 

This study shoukJ be thought of as an exploratory study, designed as much to determine with what 
variables a full-scale study should be concerned as trying to provide final answers to the problems 
encountered in the education of the gifted. Even so, it is expected that readers will be able to form some 
preliminary judgments concerning son-e aspects of the programs and to get a dearer kiea of what 
further information is needed. 

The study is retrospective in inten . Students and the people who participate in their gifted education 
programs, including their parents, were asked to examine the programs as they now are and have been 
in the past for the purpose of finding son^ sense of direction regarding st aspects of the programs 
have been and are being well-received and the opposite. It wo lu L?e highly desirable to have 
achievement data that would reflect the success of the programs, but the lack of program descriptions, 
the lack of comparability of the programs, and an inability to define the student participants with 
rispect to entry capabilities make such objectives highly impractical at this time and in the near future. 



Sample 

In consWeraHon of the time frame and the current extent of knowledge, a modest initial sample of 216 
students was planned. This sample size is too small to support generalizations about indixidual school 
programs for gifted children in North Carolina, but, if properly selected, may give some informatwn 
about differences between large, medium, and small school systems. 

In sdecting students for study, it was highly desirable to a voki any systematic bias. In a massive, well- 
funded shidy, this could be handled by selecting a large random sample of students for study. In this 
shidy, we combined randomization with stratitotion in order to achieve our ends. In this process, 
we looked to the larger picture to avoki unmanageable bias and realize a representative sample of 
studen*^. 

The first concern was that the selectton of cases be balanced geograjAkally and by population size. 
TWs can be done in many ways, but one geographical division that bundles in and balances other 
fectors has already been made; Educational Regions, of which there are eight. Although the 
population divisions are not identical, they provide one means of spreading the sample across the 
^te. We set one requirement, then, that the sample of cases be balanced by Educational Regtons. 
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A second consideration of importance was the size of the LEA student population. This becomes 
Important because lai^ge student populations generate large numbers of gifted students. With large 
numbers of students, it becomes economicaUy feasible to develop complex programs to serve their 
needs. Therefore, we might reasonably expect more elaborate programs for gifted students in large 
LEA'S. Consequcndy, it was desirable to stratify the sample by size of LEA student population. 

To sati^ the need for population stratification, LEA's were ranked by average daily membership and 
separated into three groups representing large, medhim, and small school systems. It was found 
convenient to separate the LEA's into school systems larger than 23J0O0 students, less than but 
morethann,900students,and those below 11,900 students. Thic creates three groups withstatewide 
total student populations in the proportions of 1 :1 :Z Six LEA's were in the large group, and all sbc were 
sdected for the study; 17 LEA's were in the second group, and sbc were randomly selected for shidy; 
and of the remaining 1 1 6 LEA's, 12 were randomly selected for study. The need for a larger number 
of small LEA'S will be discussed below. 

The logic of identifying approximately 200 gifted students for the study inchides the need to generalize 
at lea^ to a degree to large, medium, or small school systems. To have the same degree of 
gaierallzation at each levd, it would be helpful to have the same number of shidents in each group. 

ancethesmaULEA'shaveabouthalf of thestudents in the state, we would need to wdght their les^ 
by two in order to oieate the im)perbalanceaaioss the state in relation to Urge and medi^ 
That presents no proWem. Therrfbre, the dedrion was made to select the same number of students 
from each of the three ]x>pulation groups. 

AiKrther variable was taken into account. If we select only Grade 12 students, the eftects of the eaiiy 
years may be lost to memory. We decided to sample Grade 8 and Grade 3 students also, by this dns 
assuring that recent program effects in «riier grades would also be accesidble. Since the study is 
retrospective, with Grade 12 students theoretically reporting on 12 grades and Grade 3 students 
reporting on 3 grade*, no simple logic offers itself as to the number of students to indude at each grade 
levd. In the absence of other pressing considerations, it was dedded to select equal numbers of 
shidents at rach of the three grade levels. With this same logic equal numbere of schools were 
projected to be included in the sample. 

Two tilings mitigated against the equal number of schools decision. Hrst,itwasdesirabtetoliinitthe 
number of places it would be nece^ary to conduct personal interviews, which is the mefliod of 
<*laintag information ftt>m Grade 3 students. To satisfy that need, it was dedded to seled a larger 
nuna>erofGrale3studaitsfromthesameschooL That policy seemed sounder for large and medium 
LEA'S &an smaU LEA's, since many of the elementary sdiools in the small LEA's were v«y smaU 
ttonselves and might not have many gifted students in Grade 3. 

This situation regrmhng the number of sdiools to be sdected must be considered jointly with another 
variab^ namely, the number of students to selertftomeadi school. To fiilfm a prime con^eration 
of Hmiling the amount of work any one school must do in order to assist with the shidy, we needed 
toUmittiieimmberofstudentsperschooltotvw). hithecaseof the elementary schools, we extended 
thatlofwir,withth€under8tandlngthatthenumberofcoursesbdngconskleiedwoiiUbesubstan^ 
tessatftatlevd. Aese restrictions, and with tf»e restriction concerning sinaU LEA's mentioned 
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earlier, we dedded to select randomly two high schools, two middle/ junior high schools, and one 
elementary school in each largeormedium LEA. Most of the small LEA's do not have two highschools, 
and many do not have two middle schools. Therefore, we selected twice as many smaU LEA's and 
sampled only one high school, one middle school, and one elementary school from each LEA. In the 
elementary school only two shidenls would be sampled, even though this would increase the 
interviewing burden somewhat. 

Variables 

Of primary concern were the concepts of program acceleration and enrichment and the variables that 
would help define their educational use and relative degrees of acceptance. These occur in a context 
of status (age, grade, etc.), educational environment (courses taken, type of gifted program, etc.), 
background conditions (prior experience with the gifted program, part-time employment, etc ) and 
future plans and desires (plans for ccllege, preference for professions, etc.). 

These variables were incorporated in questionnaires for each of the three grade levels— Grades 3, 8, 
and 12. The questionnaires for Grades 8 and 12 were administered as a pencil and paper documeit, 
but the questionnaire for Grade 3 required personal administration. The three questionnaires were 
made as parallel as possible, in order to permit direct comparisons to be made acn>ss grade levels. 

To support the faiformation obtained from students, questionnaires were designed for the teachers of 
the gifted shidents in the sample, the counselors in the sampled schools, and the parents of the 
students. The logic of the questionnaires followed the logic of the student questionnaires, w hlle taking 
advantage of the broader knowledge the other people might have about the gifted program. We also 
collected copies of the students' Group Education Programs and their grade trarwcripts, fbUowing the 
possibility that the iiObrmation from those two sources might clarify the type of pix)grams or the stotus 
of the students. The content of the questionnaires vdll be evident from the presentation of the results 
of the surveys. 

Procedure 

Que^onnaires for students, teachers, and coimselors were distributed through school principals, who 
assisted in data management at the school level. Other questionnaires were distributed by mail- 
Grade 3 students were interviewed by Regional School/Community Relations Coordinators. 

Returns are given in Table Zl. 

Because of its sample size, this study must be regarded as a pilot study, designed to identify what 
fKrtors are likely to be of importance in a larger shidy, and to obtain some initial estimates of what the 
answers to questions are likely to be in a larger study. Because of the failure of some selected schools 
to have spedal education programs for gifted students at Grades 3 or 12, the obtained sample is even 
snaUer than the initial projection. Even so, because of its random selection of participants, the results 
are likely to be indicative of the results from a larger study. 
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Table 2.1 

Academically Gifted Survey Returns 








Sampling Quota Deficit 
Due To: 
















Too Few 






% of ail 






Sampling 


No Giffed 


AG 


No 


NuTjber 


Possible 






Quota 


Program 


STudents 


Response 


Received 


Responses 


StuJents; 


Total 


216 


56 


11 


7 


142 


95 




3 


72 


30 


9 


0 


33 


100 




8 


70 


n 

u 




1 


67 


99 




12 


7i 

/rt 




A 


6 


42 


88 


Parents: 


Total 


216 


56 


11 


47' 


83 


64 




3 


72 


30 


9 


10 


21 


68 




8 


70 


A 
U 


2 


24 


34 


59 




12 


71 
/*t 


26 


0 


19 


22 


54 


unknown 










6 


Counsdors: 


Total 


96 






2 


70 


97 




3 


24 


11 




0 


13 


100 




8 


35 


0 




0 


35 


100 




12 


37 


13 




2 


22 


92 


Teachers: 


Total 


96 


24 




1 


71 


99 




3 


24 


11 




0 


13 


100 






35 


0 




0 


35 


100 




12 


37 


13 




1 


23 


96 


Principals 




96 


24 




22 


50 


69 


Superint^dents 




24 


0 




7 


17 


71 


GEP 




96 


24 




11 


61 


85 


Transcripts 




216 


56 




24 


125 


84 



•The Parent Questionnaire was sent out after home addresses were received from the schools. 
Addresses were not received for 19 parents (Grade 3, n = 2; Grade 8, n = 10; and Grade 12, n = 7) and, 
therefore, these parent surveys were not considered as no responses. 
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(The distinction that was made initially among large, medium, and small school systems subsequently 
was found rarely to lead to staHstically significant results, and the data were combined without 
weighting of any kind.) 
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Chapter 3— conclusions 



Chapters 4 through 8 are devoted to a detailed smiixnary of the results of svaveys of academically gifted 
(AG) students, their parents, teachers, and counselors, and principals and superintendents. In this 
chapter, an effort is made to characterize the results, reach some tentative conclusions, and present 
some alternative courses of action. The purpose of the report is not to formulate policy, but to offer 
information that may be of use to administrators and others in making policy. 

The current AG education program 

The current AG education program — in the narrow sense of a categorically-funded program — ^is part 
of the program for exceptional childrm and follows that program model. A student kienti&ation 
process is carried out; each identified student receives a spedal plan for instruction, prepared by a 
school-based committee; a report is made regarding whether the plan's objectives have been met by 
the student. 

Not every school elects to have an AG program In those schools that do, the programs may differ by 
student, class, grade level, school, and school district This is a consequ^ce of the bottom-up planning 
model employed in the education of exceptional children. 

In 1987-88, the state's categorical aid to AG students was $587 per student per year. By comparison, 
the mean annual total per student expenditure from all sources was $3,392. Up to $50 per student per 
year could be spent on materials. 'iTie most common use of AG funds was for the hiring of AG-certified 
teachers. These teachers, in addition to their teaching res{:K>nsibilities, usually have the main 
administrative responsibility for the preparation of the AG student's plan for instruction. Most AG 
tochers teach at more than one school. 

Diffiaities with progrc^ definition. At the beginning of this study, we attempted to make a 
distinction between the part of the AG program that was furtded from regiilar education funds and the 
part that was funded by categorkal AG fimds, choosing to call the latter the AG program. This 
distiiKtion has been hard to maintain. M<»t of an AG stiKienf s instruction furuied bv ^legular hmds. 
In high school, many regular courses are designed to accoirunodate high-ability ^doits. Who) 
students replied to ourquesttons about AG education, they usually viewed regulariy-fiindedadvanced 
coiTises as being part of AG education. Extracurricular activities may also have entered Jn^^ thdr 
judgments concerning AG education. Tlds must be kept in mind as we note responses to "AG 
education." More is usually meant than just those activities fiuuled by categorical funds. 
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General results 



Most of the participants in AG educaUon were favorably disposed towaid the piogranv taken in the 
broad sense of that which was being funded with both regular and categorical funds. The overaU 
feeling was that something was needed and the existing effort helped. A large majority also diought 
that the program needed to be expanded to cover more courses and more time. In addition, some 
schools had no AG program for certain grades, particularly Grades K-3 oi high school. The lack of an 
AG program in those grades was usually attributed to insufficient funding, although occasionaUy to 
other reasons. 



Exceptions to the high rate of approval were found in the responses of principals of schools that had 
no categoricaUy-fimded AG program, but relied on the regular education program to supply aU 
student needs. Many of these principals felt that the existing program took adequate care of gifted 
students. No state-wide inventory was conducted of such schools, but they amounted to between 40% 
and 50% of the elementary and high school samples. 

AlnK>staUmkidle schools in the samplehadAGprograms,whichindicates some general trend toward 
a concentration of AG monies in the middle grades, at least in this sample. The money, after being 
aUocated to schoM districts on the basis of identified AG students, does not necessarily foUow the 
students; the funds berime part of the school district's special education funds and may be spent on 
AG education at any level, or even on other special education programs. 

An investigation into the relative effectiveness of enrichment and acceleration as AG program 
strategies could not be concluded because no wellnarticulated program types couW be found for 
examination. Some suggestive facts were uncovered, however, and are discussed below. 



Profiram characteristics 

In characterizing an educational program that differs as widely in its structure as the AG program, 
some loss of fine detail is faievitable. Two of the lai^ school systems in the sample had instances of 
GT (gifted and talented) Magnet Schools, which gives a different k>ok to AG education, partkulariy 
at the demaitary level where AG shidents may elect to attend schools in numbere lai^ enough to 
support an extensive development of AG courses. By the same token, AG students who do not elect 
to attend GT schools may find themselves in a regular education program, sometimes to their great 
dissatisfection- On the whole, however, the comments here are indicative of what the greater number 
of shidents, parents, teachers, and administrators were experiencing in th2 program at the time of the 
survey. 
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The findings of the surveys will be grouped under six headings: 



Curriculum: 
Students: 
Time: 

Environment: 

Management: 

Outcomes: 



Responses that related to curriculum content 

Responses that related to how students were selected or grouped 

Responses that related to how much time stiidents were to spexid 

studying 

Responses that related to facilities, equipment, and non-curricular 
materials 

Respoiwes that related to how curriculum, students, time, and the 
environment were managed to achieve goals and objectives 
Responses that indicated what outcomes were expected 



Curriculum— Stnjcture and Content 

What can be said about curriculum in an education program that differs student by student? Any kind 
of comprehensive sununary would require months, peiiiaps years, of work, and would likdy be 
outdated by the time it was completed. Those on the scene, particularly superintendents and to some 
extent students, tended to question the need for so drastic a differentiation of courses. The bottom-up 
planning model, they reasoii, may be essential in its original environment, that of handicapped 
students, one of whom may be blind, another deaf, another with a learning disability, ai^ another with 
an emotional problem; but AG students are sdected because they are alike: they have greater academ^'* 
ability than other students. 

More CUniCUhJm planning. Superintendents expressed a need for more curriculum plannhtg to 
serve the needs of AG students in a more structured way. One called for "an articulated curriculum 
K-12 and an appropriate service delivery model'' another "the integration of school-wide enrichment 
into the regular educatton curricuhim," and another a "statewide curriculum for the gifted built upon 
the skills and objectives listed in the various curricula areas of the BEP." 

More academics. Students added to this desire for a conventional approach to programming by 
callingfornioreacademics— Reading, lvlathematks,I^rrignlimguages,Sdence,etc.-^nft^ 
gnuies, where tlw ptifusion of non- standard courses seems greatest Their interest was in being better 
prepared for high school and college, and they felt that subject matter courses were the way to obtain 
that preparation. 

More science ar>d mathematics. Partkipants also felt that the sdence, mathematics, and foreign 
language sections of the curriculum were in greatest need of expansion (students, pp. 4-46/48,49; 
parents, pp. 5-14, 16; counselors, pp. 7-7A10). It may be noted that a largemajority of AG teachers have 
a humanities background (Reading/Language Arts/English/Social Studies). Veiy few of the AG 
teaches in the sample were also certified in Mathematics or Science. (AG certificatton is added to an 
existing certification.) It is not clear why this occurs, but it makes it Inevitable that most of the 
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categoricaUy funded AG courses wiU be humanities oriented. If we expect to be technologically 
prepared for the future, preparation must start %vith curriculum definition and teacher certification 
that more adequately represents Science and Mathematics.* 



Students— Selection, Placement, and Grouping 

The AG identification process drew a large number of comments on two counts: One group felt that 
the ament ID iwxx:ess was technologicaUy unsound; the other felt that the exceptional children model 
ill which the identification process is an essential feature, was not an appropriate model for AG 
education. 

Low ID reliaDWIy. In the first instance, the instmments used to establish eligibility are not smoothly 
articulated: IQ test results vary as a result of their contents and methods of administratioa 
achievement test norms vary in state performance levels across grade levels and subjects; only the 
extreme ends of the scoring scales are used, and these tend to be unstable because of low item 
repr^tation. Students M in and out of the AG program based on these rath^ unstable measures 
which is upsetting to everyone. An effc.i is being made to reduce the amount of letcsting in order to 
elindnate -ungiftrng." The basic problem remains, however, if a wide variety of in^niinents continue 
to be used to establish eligibility. Much of this problem could be solved by using state nonns for 
achievement test scores and limiting the use of IQ tests to one or two standard forms (such as the WISC 
and the Stanford Binet). 

Low mlfX>r}ty representation. A further part of this problem is the low repi«entation of minority 
groups among AG students. Many administrators want some procedure that wiU identify more 
minority students as academfcally gifted. Contiary to popular beUef, IQ and achievement tests tend 
to over-predict the future success of minority students. What do teacheis do if students are selected 
on non-peribrmance criteria and are unable to keep up tiie pace? The potential for disappointment 
buildsto the point where the student finds that he or she cannot "pass the SAT,- although the student 
has been a gifted student for years. One such faistance was uncovered in this survey. ThehKhision 
tatheprogramofstiKients who are nothighachievers WiU not onlydefeatthepurposeof the program 

butwiUultimatelyleadtostudentfhistration.Noeasysolutiontotiiedesireforminority representation 
picsoits itself. 

caution and scheduling of AG students. Anotfiersort of ^blem arises from tite uneven 
geographical distribution of AG students. We assume that various levels of intelligence are randomly 
distributed-that is, a irfuraUty of people are of average intdUgence, with decrying numbere on each 

nSS?^**!"*!" "^^^ »tudy is the OikagD school of thought made p»tanin«rt by Kobert 
^S^^i^^t^^^^ TWssdH»lpmnKrtesthefatethated«catkmba««ri^ 

f^^n^A^^l^t^^-*"!*^^ It is not dear fust What modem people am learn from the oideito. Our 

^ «>nly that the andent Greeks, «^ ^ 

wMOMlan, %va« iwbeurians too. 
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side toward the bright and dull sides of the scale. But intelligence is not randomly distribubxi 
demogiaphically. When an objective measure is applied, some neighboriioods, some schools, some 
counties, will have a greater or lesser number of students with high lei's than othere. Furthcnnwe, 
some schools and school systems are simply larger than others and will therefore tend to have more 
AG studails in the aggregate. This situation creates administrative problems in funding, staffing, and 
schedulingatsomeschools. In any case, the irregular distribution of AG-identified students at a grade 
Icvd is s^cmi the exact number needed to fonn a class. Administrators may need to add students to 
form a class, but categorical funding would direct them to exclude non-AG students from AG dasses. 

Adxrli^istrators do not take the proWem of scheduling lightly. What does a principal do with two 
fourth-grade students, the only ones who qualify or apply for an AG program? The money and th- 
^dents do not match. Some administrators would like to give up the qualifying system to make it 
easiertogroupstudents. Many administrators and teadiers believe that the qualifying distincticms are 
too flndy ground, Aatinost students in theupper ten percent wouW bcaWetodo the same work They 
may be right, but one cannot be certain unless one knows just what sort of work the students shouki 
be doing (see Curriculum above). Some type of compromise needs to be authorized, because an 
affordable technology has not yet been devised to handle individualized instniction on a large scale. 
The answer may be in acceleration, carefiiUy articulated across all grade levels with a specific purpose 
in mind. 

Program nxarKigement and paperwork. HnaUy, the kientification, planning, and evaluation 
processes require time and extensive documentation (to satisfy "due process"). Admlnistratois ofier 
three solutions to this problem: eliminate the process, provide more clerical help, or reduce the AG 
teacher's teaching load to make time for planning. Some sort of klentifkatlon process may be 
necessary, however, to keep even a minimum measure of integrity in the program. 

The indivkiualized planning and evahiation processes may be more open to alternative program 
solutions. Any cutting-hack strategy, however, should take into account that most AG shidentsdo not 
feel that they have anyone at the school who has a continuing responsibility for advisng them about 

their educational programaable 4-24). This suggests the need for morecounselorsandapossiHe area 
of staff devetopment for classroom teachers, who must of necessity assume some of the burden of 
advising beyond the subjects they are teaching. 

Grouplr^ . in schools, many compromises are being made to d^ with the problem of teaching tiie 
AG student's diffoentiated curricuhun. V^tiiiiv^lass grouping, inill-out sesstons, sq>arate dasses, 
and even separate sdiools(Crr Magnets) arc emj^yed. Although the exact feequemy is not known, 
it appears to be common practice to fill out AG classes (usually a dass taught by a categorically-funded 
AG teacher) with non-klcntified high-achieving students. In middle aiKi high school, the AOfimded 
teacher probably serves to increase thenumberof advanced coursesavailaWe. Thatcanbe particularly 
important in schools that do not have even Advanced Placement courses. The benefits sjrill over to 
shidents who are not categorized as academically gifted but can handle advanced work. 
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Time 



Acriticalproceduralissueistheamoimtoftimctobespentonasubje^^^ 

scope and sequence, at which point it is dedded what subjects should be taught, how much 
infonnation rfiould be covered in a course, and how long it should take. The curriculum and its scope 
ai^ sequence have grown up slowly, without any element of necessity. Such is the surfeit of 
ii^nnation Uiat any course can be expanded to take up any lei^ of time without much duplication 
ofthenextcourseplannedfbrthatsul^ How much is enough? The scope and sequence of existing 
curricula are mostiy traditional, with smaU changes introduced on a time scale of decades. 

T^basickieabehindenrictenfntisthcenlargementofthescopeo^ This practice finds 

favor with administrators, because the scope and sequence of the basic cuiriculum stays in place for 
tiie average student The AG student works through the basic curricuhmi in a class and studies 
additional material from day to day orat the end of thecouise. What is lacking in this plan is evkience 
that the enrichment material advances the student in any substantive way toward his goal of an 
advanced professtonal d^ree. 

Since there is always a -more advanced" course just ahead, why not spend the extra time mastering 
the next advanced course? That is the idea behind accderation^o speed up or shorten the sequence 
Acceleration as a means of reducing the time required to complete elementaiy and secondary 
education is discouraged by in^hitional barriers and by custom, although it has been reported to be 
successful in cases where the participants have been chosen careftiUy and adequate gukiance and 
encouragement have been offered (the SMPY program, for example). 

Comments by teachers indkate that AG students frequenUy study material that is advanced by at least 
a grade level But students almost never skip a grade. The dUemma can be characterized by the 
comments of one teacher, who stated that AG students finished the regular curriculum at the end of 
GrKle 11 and spent Grade 12 in honing skills and making in^eptii studies. It is not clear why those 

students should not go right on to coUegeandshaveayearoffofthemanyyearsoffurtherstudyahead 
ofAem. Before becoming fully-fimctional professionals, many shidents wiU spend up to 26 ycare in 
becoming educated (13 years to high school grwluation, 4 years to a bachelor's, 7 years to a Ph.D and 
2 years postgraduate work with a qualified professionaD. It is difficult to imagine what wouW take 
26 years to learn. 

If acceleration is to be used as an instructional strategy, it should be planned across the entire K-12 

continuum of courses, and institutional barriers should be removed or neutralized. The students that 

wouW embark on tiiis plan would need both advke and encouragement until the path was better 

marked. Only one student in our sample had ever skipped a grade, so precedent does not exist in our 
stiKiy. 
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Environment— facilities, materials, equipment, supplies 

ThestudypartldppntsmaderemarkablylewcommentS£;^ 

and suppUes. Chie teacher commented on 'he AG class',* b g held in a trailer, several mentioned 
equipment t xi supplies, but the overall impression was thai environmental problems were no worec 
for AG than for the regular program— that is, whv» problems existed, they were not problems unique 
to AG educatioa 

Computers. One exception can be noted, however. Many elementary and middle school teacbera and 
students fdt that more computers were needed and that more time should be spent mastering the 
technology. Certainly the computer is now ubiquitous, and students should become computer-wise 
as soon as possiWe. The frequency of comments indicates that this need among dementary and middle 
schools should be examined more closely. 



Management— Staff, schedules, resource utilization, etc. 

One ^dgment on the difficulty of managing the AG program is the fact that some schools do not have 
a program. Thdr principals feel that the program as it now stands would not contribute to a better 
education for their high ability students. 

The AG program is administratively untidy-4t requires spedal effort to identify students, plan for 
their courses, supply spedal teachers for them, and keep track of their progress. Special rqxwts must 
be mad«; teachers must have spedal qualifications; arrangements must be made for fidd trips, 
mentors, Saturday classes, speakers, dubs, honor sodeHes, etc. Since AG teachers take care of many 
of these functions, superintei«ients, counselors, parents, and students wouW like to see more AG 
teadwiB added to the teaching staff. Administrators and teachers would also like to see more derical 
help and smaller dass sizes to aid in management of the program. More counseling servkes are also 
seen as necessary. 

These extra efforts, where they are successful are appreciated by AG students and their parents. They 
Hke the opportunity for ^dents to wt rk at thdr own levels, they expre^ in a number of ways. 
They see the program as challenging, not boring, an opportunity to move at the student's own pace, 
not having to wait for others to catch up, etc. 

When the efforts at management are not successful, some logjams occur. Students have conflicts 
between their AG work and the regular work. Sometimes they get a double dose of the same ddng; 
sometim® they miss dasswork that they must make up as homework; sometimes they must M their 
regular teacher's resentnwnt based on the Implication that his or her teaching is not good emn^ in 
one Instance, the regular teacher wouW not let the student go to a high-level-thinking puDout dass 
because she felt the regular dasswork was more Important Students express their reaction to the 
administrative complexity by asking for more advice in managing thdr academic piogi^ over the 
years. 
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Most of all students feel that many of the programs are inadequate, with which most wiU agree. 
Comments of Grade 3 teachers reveal that a lot of the effort at that level is perfunctory, inspirational 
at toesl. The representation of advanced classes in middle and high school is too spotty. These holes 

in theAGoinicuhimcanbepastedover in various ways,butonlymoneyandsubsU^ 
can diminate thenv 

The overaU picture is one of doing the best po«ible with inadequate resounres, with some notable 
successes, some faihires, and consideraWe stress all around. 

Outcomes 

In Ae exceptical children model the AG student's group educaHon program (GEP) contains the 
student s educational objectives for the year. Evaluation is in terms of the peirentage of objectives 
rt^ed^based usuaUy on the AG to^ 

few objective measures, such as achievement tests, are intixxluced. 

Comments on program outcomes were conspicuous by Ihdr absence Specific outcome expectaUons 
of any type were infrequent, with those made being in very general terms. Students menHoned 

preparation forthefuture,recognition,or-justfun.'' Parental expectationsincludedhigherm^^ 
leaxntog to use talents for others, and learning to Uve up to potential. (No suggestion was made 
regarding what that p .tential might be or any procedure for deteraiining whei it had been reached ) 
In program phUosophy, teachers offeed a wide spectrum of general goals, but no outcome measure. 

Almost never was there any mention of eariy graduation, increases in test scores, addition of «>ecific 
content subjects to the AG curricuhim, or completion of some specific number of Advanced Placement 
courses as an expected outcome of AG education. Occasionally a comment was made that students 
were expected to complete the regular curricuhun in 1 1 rather than 12 years or that AG students were 
encouraged to take one or two AP courses in ^^dfic years (AP History in Grade 12, for example) In 
at le^ one instance, students were being required to take the AP test when they took an AP cou«e, 
which indicates somedemand for evahiation. AP courses are not part of the categoricaUy-fonded AG 
program, of course, but they are frequenUy taken by AG students. 

It may be considered here that two views of educational evaluation, completely opposed in nature, are 
prw«>t in the educatfonal environment. One regards an educational prt>gram as a public affair its 
objectives to be dearly stated and its outcomes reliably and vaUdly measured. Such an evaluation 
lends itsdf to aggregation across shidents, so that dass-level ami grade-level summaries am be made 
and compared with previous performances. The other view re^ an educational program as bdng 
imique to each student, with its object! ves stated in general terms for each shident and evaluated 
qualitatively by the teacho-. Such evahxation does not lend itself to public scrutiny. When asked how 
someone may assess the outcomes of the overall program, the reply goes something as follows: 
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Tou bring them a student folder and let them examine it." 



"And if they are not satisfied?" 

Tou bring them another student folder, " 

"And then?" 

'^ou just keep bringing them student folders until they are 
satisfied." 

Since the folders may contain vaguely stated objectives with "yes" or "no" measures of success, or test 
worksheets with no known reliabiUty or validity, very little convincing summative evaluation 
information is likely to be encountered in the folders. Accountability is not an important conskleration 
in this second view. At present, AG evaluation does not rise much above this second type. 

In education, outcome expectations fbUow from curriculum statements. !f superintendents are 
successful in obtaining a core curriculum for AG shidents, complete with scope and sequence, then 
measurable outcomes can be specified. 

Sx models of AG education. This coT>dudes the summary of program characteristks and some 
of the issues surrounding them. To hirther the discussion of what form AG education shouW take in 
the future, sbt alternatives have been described below. The advantages and disadvantages of each 
model are discussed and are followed by some possible courses of action. 

ConfiguraUon 1. The exceptional children model 

This model starts v^rith the premise that gifted students differ from each other in their needs and each 
student must have an individualized educaHonal program plan. The school's gifted education 
programthcnbecomesacollecHon of the individual educational programsof theidentifiedacademicaUy 
gifted shidents in that school (bottom-up planning versus top-down planning). Each shjdent's 
program is evahaated in terms of the objectives espedaUy designed for that student 

ADVANTAGES-Spedal attention is given to the particular abilities and desires of a student. The 
educational program is tailored to be just right for the stuuent. This individualization of instruction 
is in prindple the ideal means for meeting the educational needs of all students. 

DISADVANTAGES— Theadministrationoftheprogramrequiresa lotof paperwork: the identification 
process; the writing of a GEP or lEP (group education program or individualized education program), 
reports on progress, parental approvals, special class assignments, finding and organizing special 
resources. Some of the special classes inevitably turn out to be types that have been oitldzed in the 
literature as "vulnerable aiKi shaky" or "fun and games." It becomes very difficult to put a finger on 
just what educE^tional progress is being made towani what substantial goal. 
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While any child's educational needs will differ to some extent from another, the special ability of gifted 
children tends to be a very general intellectual superiority. The need for individualization within the 
category may be ov^istated. Generally advanced courses at a higher level of complexity may suit the 
needs of a large majority of giftixi stiidents. 

This special education model is used with handicapped children, and the purpose there is to design 
a program that will be as much like the regular educational program as possible— in fad, 
"mainstreeming,'' if feasible, is the ideal prescription. Just the opposite is the case here. The program 
for AG students is expected to differ from the n^. * tream. Just how is left up to the school-based 
committee^ whkh has to draw on a non-existent tecnnology for help. 

Configuration 2— The basic enrichment model 

This model requires all teachers to become certified as AG teachers. The regular curriculum is 
expanded to contain enrichment strands suitable for AG instruction in all courses. AG shidents are 
grouped heterogeneously in Grades K-8 and are taught in regular classrooms in much the same 
manner as they are now being taught, except that they would be expected to learn the AG enrichment 
portion of the curriculum in addition to the basic material. This suggests some compacting of the 
regularcurriculum to r^ate time for the enrichment strands. Letthenow-existingcouwedifferentiation 
in high sciKX)! ta' 2 of that level of imtruction (horwrs courses^ AP courses, extracurricular 
activities). 

ADVANTAGES— This configuration is the classic enrichment model. The scope of the curriculum 
would be e)q>anded, but the sequence would stay liie same. Hrst-graders would shidy tixst-grade 
material, sbrth-graders would study sixtii-grade material, aiwi thedifierence for gifted students would 
be that there would be more first-grade and more sfacth-grade material for them. This would solve most 
of the administrative problems surrounding ^jedal treatment for AG students by removing most of 
the special treatment No formal AG identifii-ation would be required; any capable student could 
partkipate in the enriched portion of the curricuhm^ Othe- than certification and curricuhim revi^on 
costS/ no spedal expenses would be associated 1 /ith the program. No conflict would exist between the 
regular and the AG curriculum, which is now reflected in some conflict between regular and AG 
teachers, since the regular and the AG teacher would be the same poson. No special scheduling 
problems wtmkJ exist, since the AG and regular shid«»ts would not be taught in separate classes. This 
type of sohition has the additional advantage of being a general sohition; i.e., it would also cover 
remedial education and everything between remedial and AG education. 

MSADVANTAGES— This system places the entire program burden on the classroom teadier, who is 
expected to be ^eythlng to everyone. Serious questions have arisen in the past as to whether shidents 
who vary widel;' in tiielr intellectual ability can be taught satisfactorily in a single classroom. Most 
research on tiie topic is worthless, because the purposes of grouping are ill-defined and the curricular 
scopeandsequenccareinadequatelydifferentialedfortiwdifferEntgroups. Based on their experiences 
in regular classrooms in Grades K-8, however, most gifted shidents feel they are hdd back in regular 
classes. Whether this can be overcome through AG certification of teachers remains to be seen. The 
danger is in trivittUzing AG education. 
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Full professional functioning for the student would still be 26 years away from kindergarten (see 
above). 

Configuration 3. A modified enrichment model 

This configuration is the same as Configuration 2, except the time saved through compacting the 
regular curriculum for gifted shidents would be used to personalize instruction on topics the students 
have identified as being of special interest to them. 

ADVANTAGES— The modified enrichment model has the advantage of pushing the student along the 
lines of pcreonal interest, keeping in mind that important contributions to society have frequently been 
made by gifted individuals who start off on "their thing" and push it .^o some new development. 

DISADVANTAGES— hiterests of students in elementary and secondary schools change frequaitly 
and are not rdiable indicators of future directions. The servicing of these special interests may take 
teachers out of their area of expertise and call for additional management rroutskJe resources. Special 
resource personnel may be required (see Renzulli, 1986— Chapters 9 ani 10). Alternatively, special 
interests can be well served tiirough extracurricular activities. 



Configuration 4. A status-quo enrichment model 

This nKxid would start with the existing AG education model, which features pull-out classes in 
elementary school, some AG classes in middle school, and AG, AP, and honore classes in high school, 
and add additional pull-out and AG da^es in some subjects at some grade levds (judiciously cAosen 
to make up for demonstrated deficiencies). These AG classes would be at the same sequence level as 
the regular courses, but would be enriched in complexity and material for the benefit of the g^fred 
students. This program could also call for the removal of the 3.9% cap, or rais2 it to perhaps 5.8%, which 
comes dose to the number of identified AG students. 

ADVANTAGES— An organization to handle the administration of this configuration alreariy exists. 
Some of the stresses from the program could be lessened somewhat by the infusion of more money. 
This would be seen as progress and would encompass more students. 

DISADVANTAGES— The hodgepodge curriculum would still exist; identification problems would 
still exist; and the feeling would still exist that the program is spread too thin to do much more than 
make a gesture toward a sounder education for AG shidents. The identification of 5.8% of all students 
as being "gifted" (a term having no biological referents) is a figure based on an arbitrary identification 
process that could be changed to identify a greater or smaller percentage of all students. 
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Configuration S~An acceleration mtxiel 



AcademicaUy gifted students are identified early in their academic careere and receive most of their 
instruction in special classes. They study a curriculum developed especiaUy to prepare them for 
college, since aU expect to attend. Their courses are taught at a high conceptual complexity in keeping 
with thdr abilities, but the students are not buried in a mass of details that will ultimately be forgotten. 
The primary goal is to move the studoits on into college-level work as soon as practical since that is 
where their academic future lies. Students should be doing college-level work— for college credit- 
by their junior year of high school. Dual credit for high school and college would be arranged, or early 
high school graduation aUowed. The courses could be taught either on the high school or college 
campus, whkAever was more expedient for the shident and the sr^ ol. 

ADVANTAGES— This would enable gifted students to move along at a rate that wiU engage their 
attention and prepare them bettw for coUege. program wiU ultimately add at least two years to 
their professional lives and inddentaUy reduct <ne expenses of their education, either at the high 
school or the college level Given the cost of tuiHon and personal maintenance, the monetary savings 
woukl be between $20,000 and $60,000 per student, much of which cost falls on the general taxpayer, 
the rest being an expense for parents or students. 

DISADVANTAGES— The primary disadvantage of this configuration is that it recognizes the elite (the 
best or most ddUed members of a sodal group) Uiat naturaUy exists among students. This leads to 

charges of elitism (rule by theeUte),whichdoes not logicaUyfollow,butwhich has an emotional impact 
regardless. Problions with identification, scheduUng, and staffing would still exist with this 
configuration, although some problems would be solved with the definiUon of a comprehensive 
program for gifted students. Identifying enough students to justify a class would be a problem in some 
schools. As with magnet programs, some special assignment of gifted students would be required to 
obtam workable class sizes. This would not be just for some classes, however, but for aU classes— i.e., 
permanent assignment outside of the normal school attendance area. 

Configuration 6— A status-quo acceleration model 

This model wouW take the existing course structure as a given and aUow gifted students to proceed 
through it at an accelerated rate by skipping grades and courses and enrolling in appropriate courses 
wherever they may be found. Gifted students would be encouraged to skip at least two grades before 
high school— say Grades 1 and 5-after demonstrating that they had mastered most of the material 
taught at those grade levels. This would put them in high school two years ahead of schedule, where 
they couW participate in advanced courses and obtain at least one year of college credit through AP 
courses. ISee the SMPY model (Benbow, 1986) as an example.] Some course compacting would be 
desirable, to make time for flUing in any educational gai» made by grade skipping. Telescoping 
(completing two year's work fn one year) wouU also work. Another way to accomplish the same thing 
wouM be to let AG students take high school courses for credit while they are still in the middle grades, 
thus shortening the time they would have to spend in high school and fedlitaUng early graduation. 
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ADVANTAGES—This has the advantages of the first acceleration program in saving time for the 
student— at least two years. The courses available to the student would not stretch the student's 
abilities as much as the special curriculum envisioned above, but some teacher-initiated modifications 
are always present and could be expected to benrfit the gifted student as much as other students. 
Besides, the college curriculum should be seen as the basic source of the student's academic 
foimdations for his or her profession. This procedure also would not isolate the student from students 
with less ability, if that is considered an advantage. Savings: from $20,000 to $90,000 per student, and 
two to three years of the student's future professional life. 

DISADVANTAGES— Hie apparent disadvantages are relatively few. Fears that social development 
will not keep with academic development have not been supported by research. Gt ii assumed that 
students vkill not be advanced against their wiW ) Gifted students would leave their liiends when 
advancing two grades at one time, but with busing, computer-directed class assignment, magnet 
school changes, reassignment for purposes of maintaining ethnic ratios, arei a high degree of family 
mobility, that would not seem to be a prohibitive consideration. AG students frequently work above 
grade level, and grade skipping is already an option in some AG programs, but an option that is 
apparently seldom used. 

Discussion 

It is not the intent of this report to establish policy, but to describe existing conditions and provide 
alternative courses of action for consideration. What makes it difficult to choose among possible 
courses of action is the lack of a specific statement of purpose to guide gifted education. This follows 
trom the lack of an adequate data base, which exists not because the data have not been gathered, but 
because the conditions that give rise to such data do not exist, dtheras naturally occurring phenomena 
or as experimental or trial conditions set up with that purpose in mind. Thus we have no answers to 
the following questions: 

Does enrichment really contribute to students' ultimate success in their professions, or does it simply 
toad them down with imnecessary trivia and slow their progress through the curriculum? 

If enrichment contributes, what does it contribute, and is it worth the time and money compared to 
alternative uses of resources? 

Can gifted studerts be properly served under any circumstances with a curriculum tht s sequenced 
for the average student? 

Should shidents be prevented from taking high school courses for credit before Grade 9, or should they 
be allowed to progress through the curriculimi at a faster pace and begin the long journey through the 
univo^ities at an earlier age? 
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Until we have satisfactory data to answer these questions, decision making in gifted education wiU 
continue to be problematic. The time is ripe for setting up the conditions needed to answer the 
questions. It is possible to create model programs representing the main alternatives and study the 
results over an ext^ed period of time—five yeare, for example. 

Should such a course of action become desirable, three basic models should be considered. Firet is the 
exceptional children model with its bouom-up planning on an individual studo.t basis. The 
consequences of that model are fairly weU known, this study providing an adequate listing of the 
advantages and disadvantages associated with it. More data on that model may rot be needed. 

A model enrichment program 

More data areneeded on theenrichment and accelerationmodels,b«tthecondiHonsneeded to explore 
those models may not be as dif&ult to set up as they would have been several years ago. A number 
of school systems are in the process of creaHng enrichment programs and are asking for help in 
curricuhim definition regarding the enrichment strands. This model has so many administrative 
advantages that there should be no difficulty in identifying several model sites and assisting in 
achievingwhatwouldbethebestfonnofthemodel. (See Configuration 2 above.) Two critical issues 
would have to be handled: curriculum development to assure that the enrichment strands represented 
the best forms of advanced instruction— e.g., the infusion of strategic knowledge into subject matter— 
and staff development to help teachers handle curriculum compacting, class-level ability grouping, 
and instruction for the new curriculum strands. 



A model acceleration program 

Themodel for acceleration along the linesofConfiguration4wouldbemorc difficult to setup,because 
institutional barriers exist. The finaiKial and curricular disincentives (pp 1-13 to 1-16) would need to 
be renioved or neutralized. The consequences of acceleration for gifted students would need to be 
discussed carefiiUy with parents. Schools should pay for APexaminaHons. How difficult it would be 
to set up a model on the lines of Configuration 4 remains to be seen. It would involve little change in 
the curricuhim, but would provide what might be a starUing change in expectations for students. 
Underthismodclstudents would need moreaccesstocounselingservices in order to plan schedules 
and monitor progress. The alteniatives represented by eariy graduation or extensive high school 
Advanced Placement shidy for coll^ credit couki be decided on the basis of opportunity, with a 
mixed schedule beinga p<»sibility—ie.,somecour5€s on thehighschool campus, some on thecollege 
campus, the possiWUty of summer courses to fill some needs, with eariy graduation following the 
exhausting of A? course opportunities. 

The question of the best education program for AG students is part of the larger que^on of the best 
program for all students. PubUc schools frequently choose to deal with the individual differences 
among students by declaring them to be environmental in origin and capable of elimination through 
the prope- schooUng. Important differences, however, are genetic in origin, become fixed at the time 
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of conception, and can never be eradicated. (Only part of the genetic differences can be traced to 
parental similarities-^nany of thedifferencesarea consequence of the random shuffling of chromosomes 
at the time of meiosis, a process that contributes unique genetic characteristics to the individual.) 

Our society is distinctive in its mix of academic abilities, and our instructional problems differ from 
other modem societies- The age-graded school concept, a sturdy instnmient of instmction in the past, 
does not adequately recognize individual differences, but administrators arc rightly reluctant to give 
it up until they can see something that works demonstrably better. Our system of education is not 
likely to improve greatly until we can find a responsible way to deal with individual differences in 
student abilities. A first logical priority is to find a matrix of curricular opportunities that will allow 
students of differing abilities to move among the opportunities to serve their educational needs in the 
most efficient way. Assignirr - students to classes on the basis of chronological age is no longer an 
acceptable strategy. 

Summary 



The results of the survey can be summed up in a series of questions and answers. 
Q- What do the participants think about the AG program? 

A. Generally, they are enthusiastic about the program and some of the opportunities it offers 
to AG students. The program is difficult to administer, however, and needs changes in 
some of its procedures. 

Q. Is additional funding needed? 

A. Yes. The program does not serve all AG students, even under the 3.9% cap. Furthermore, 
the curriculimi coverage is not complete. 

(High-abilit)' students are not evenly distributed geographically— as statewide test scores confirm. 
This creates a douWe bind in small school systems isolated from the state's educational and financial 
centers. They have a lower percentage of high-ability shidents, and they have fewer students from 
which to draw high ability students. Consequently, they have difficulty in getting enough students 
together to have an AG program, or enough money to do much with the shidents they have. Some sort 
of consolidation of AG students may be only way to achieve a v/orking level of participation in these 
LEA'S.) 

Q. What changes are supported by the participants? 
A. 1. Develop a systematic AG curriculum. 
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(The NCDPI is the logical source to lead and finance this effort, because the need is general and 
complex. More than one curriculum may be needed if more than one model of AG education is 
created.) 

2. Add more mathematics and science to the AG curriculum in the elementary grades. 

3. Simplify identification and placement of students, 

(This can be done through a more judicious use of given resources, but may require more individual 
testing resources, either in terms of staff or outside testing.) 

4. Install a more efficient form jf program evaluation. 

(If a standard curriculum can be defined, tests can be developed to cover the AG curriculum, perhaps 
as a special section to the Grades 3-8 skills continuum if its development is funded or as a special series 
of tests for AG-only courses. Current evaluation procedures could be discontinued without any loss 
of information.) 

5. Include more minority students. 

(Special care should be taken to make sure that the selected minority students would have a long-term 
chance of success. It would be highly unethical to raise hopes and have them dashed yeare later when 
the students leave the protected system that selected them.) 

6. Allow greater fiexibUity in administering funds. 

(This needs some special study. The main problem is making use of fuiKis that are so irregularly 
associated with students— two shidents here, two students there, 25 students somewhere else. 
Usually, the problem revolves around an acceptable class size and what must be done to achieve that. 
Some if-then conditions need to be written into the procedures.) 

7. Provide more sustained advice for AG students in the management of their 
schedules and associated problems. 

CThis may be not only a matter of providing more counselors, but also a matter of establishing some 
priorities concemii^ what counselors do. It seems inevitable that someone else must share some of 
this responsibility, and the only likely person is the teacher. Perhaps AG certification requirements 
should include a guideline on academic guidance.) 

8. Provide more general access to computers in Grades K-8. 
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Q. What other aspects of the program need attention? 



A. 1 . The selection and hiring of AG teachers, who now appear to be predominantly 
humanities oriented. A greater balance is needed between the humanities and 
science, mathematics^ and perhaps foreign languages. 

2. The technological base for AG education, which is now largely non-existent. This 
problem does not need solution by an expert, because there is none. It can be solved 
only over a period of time, by testing well-spedfied alteniatives. (A recommendation 
is made concerning model programs.) 

3. Staff development, to qualify more teachers in AG education and acquaint regular 
teachers and others with the goals of AG education. 

4. Administrative procedures, which tend to fall outside of accustomed responsibilities 
and conventional "turf." Some of these problems will disappear with the specification 
of a fonnal curriculimi for AG education. Others will have to be solved by Ae 
reformulation of duti^ ard responsibilities. 

5. The lack of an effective AG program in Grades K-2. This needs to be given some special 
attention on the possibility that the need of the AG student for special help may be a 
declining function of time. As the students mature, they are more capable of 
understanding their needs and have more means of satisfying them {AP courses, 
honors courses, extra-curricular activities). The AG student is most vulnerable in the 
eariy years when the same needs exist as later, but the student does not understand 
them or have the means of satisfying them. Difficulties in identification at that age level 
should not be used as an excuse for ignoring this problem. 

Q. What is the choice between enrichment and acceleration as program strategies? 

A. Sufficient information does not now exist to make a responsible choice between the two 
strategies, or even to know whether they should be mixed in some manner. 
Recommendations are to create model programs along the two lines— say five LEA's in 
each— and finance the programs with AG fiinds. The models should be given at least five 
years to develop. In the meantime, the AG program shouk! be expanded along present 
lines, with some of the administrative changes discussed above. 

Q. What are the long-term responsibilities associated with AG education? 

A. AG education is only a part of the special problem faced by US. public education, namely 
thatofindividualdiffierences in performance levelsamongstudents. Age-graded promotion 
and teaching to the middle-ability student does a disservice to most students, but the means 
of improving this typical instructional strategy has not made itself evident as yet 
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Public educaUon, if it is to be a part of the solution to the technological problem created by a world 
market, must find a way to deUver maximum educational services to individuals, regardless of ability 
level. This involves the creaHon of a matrix of opportunities that vriW engage every student in a 
maximum effort. The exploration of enrichment and acceleration models of instruction is one step that 
can be taken now. 
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Chapter 4-Results of student Survey 



Programs and placement 

Although the main intent of tWs study was to investigate the reaction o f students and others to existing 
programs, we inadvertoitly came across information about the estE&iishment of programs and the 
identification of eligible students. Two points in that area will be discussed below. 

Schools without gtfted programs. One of the significant findings of the study was the absence 
of a program for gifted education in many of the schools (Table 2.1 ). About one-third of the expected 
nimiber of students %vas not found in schools because the schools had no special pxx)gram for gifted 
students at that grade (Grade 3, 8, or 12). This does not mean that the needs of those shidents— and 
we may assume that eligible students could have been identified— were or wer« not being met within 
the regular educational program; it means only that the administrators of those schools did not regard 
the gifted program as having enough advantages to make it worthwhile to participate, or it %vas not 
the policy of the LEA to fund gifted programs at that grade level. 

The greatest defidl in school programs for the gifted at Grades 3, 8, and 1 2 was in Grade 3— somewhat 
over 50% of the schools had no program. Almost all of the principals in those schools said that it was 
the policy of their school systems to begin gifted education at Grade 4 (Grade 5 in one case). Four 
principals felt that identification of giftedness was too unreliable before Grade 4, causing problems at 
a later date when gifted students were declassified. Two principals felt that the discontinuance of 
achievement testing in Grades 1 and 2 contributed to the problem of identulaition. 

Gifted programs were most popular in Grade 8, with the quota of gifted students essentially filled for 
thatgrade. AtC;radel2^anotherdefidtwasevident,withthequotafaUingshortabout43%. Principals 
of those schools stated that the needs of gifted high school students in their schools were served 
adequately by Advanced Placement, honors, and elective courses, and dubs aral extracurricular 
activities. One principal stated that the gifted ftmds were used to fund the honors arai Advanced 
Placement courses, another that all gifted funds went to elementary students, and another that he was 
unaware of funding practices. 

Further problems with identification. The problems of identification of gifted students were 
evident not only fromoommentsbydementary principals, but from inspection of gifted classifications 
and grade transcripts^ The expectation that the classification of ""academically gifted" would be 
associated with high teacher-awarded gr^les was not always evident, although it was very common. 
It is generally luulerBtood, from commezrts of the ^udeiUs themselves as well as other sources, that 
some teachei. grade gifted students much haidex than other students, so that a in a gifted course 
might wdl be an "A" in the r^ular dassroom In search for some more reliable measure of %3demic 
ability, we turned to t^ ose Grade 12 records that contained ScholasHc Aptitude Test (SAT) scores. 
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cafi€s of ourGrade 12 sample, we have Scholastic Ap«-ade Test (SAT) Scores in Verbal Aptitude 
and Mathematical Aptitude. These scores were converted to standard (z) scores to place them on the 
same scale (n^ « Q; SD = 1.00). Note ftat 3.9% of the student population can now be hmded for 
iwtidpation in gifted programs. If that is the top 3.9% in ability and ability is normaUy distributed, 
then we can fix that point in the normal distribution and assign a score to it. Assuming that the scores 
wenonnaUy distributed, that about half of aU students take theSALand that those stu^^^ 
wl* "^J^ ^ distribudoa then the top 3.9% of the total distribution of scores would 

^ 1 ^ dteWbution of scores, which produces a theoreHcal gifted cutoff score of 1.45 on 
c'!'?^^^'^ "^^^ distribution of scores is somewhat lower than the total 

SAT distribution, and the North Carolina cutoff score of 7.8% is about 1 . 10 on the national scale of z 
srares. 



; ^'^^^^ for these 25 Grade 12studentsand noted their North 

Carolina AG dasdffcations and the classifications that would have been made on the basis of SAT 
scores, using a z score cutoff of 1.10. The agreement in veibal/numerical classifications between the 
t.vo procedures is negligible-six cases among 25. Cases 1, 11, and 15 seem likely not to be 
ac^emkaUy gifted students, although in the context of all students they are probably competent 
studente.Oftl«12classitotionsofdther'VerhalOnly-or'T^th^^^^ 

on the basis of SAT scores as being property limited to just -Verbal" or "Math^ Even in those cases 
some justification for questions arises witii respect to reliablUty, as wiU be noted below. 

The intenwl consistency reliability of the SAT is about .92 {College Entmnce Examination Board, 1984) 
Alternate form reliaWlity is not given, but can be estimated to be at least 5 poinU less (.87). Using that 
figure to calculate a standard error of measurement, the SEM is .36 in terms of z scores. For a .05 level 
of<»tainty,ascorecouki vary by chance as muchas(1.95 • .36) or .70 z score points in either direction. 
Of those cas^dassified as math only or verbal only, only cases 5 and 7 appear to differ significantly 
to tmns of Verbal and Math SAT scores. Even those differences may not be due tc innate capadti^ 
(gite), but merely decisions made by the students at some past time just not to bother any more with 
mathematics (both are Verbal Only). 

Evoi smill sets of data demonstrate dearly that the differential classifications of AG students are 
preblemaiical. Hie needs for greater reliability and validity, with their attendant concerns for 
effldoicy, equity, and credibility, cannot be satisfied until a more standard classificaHon procedure 
can be devetoped and adopted. The current procedure for classificaHon appears to be educattonaUy 
invalid for many shidents. 
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Table 4.1 

Comparison of differential AG student classifications— 
Schoc^-bosed Corm^lttee vs. Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 



Cose 
No. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



SAT Sfar»dard Score 
Verbal Ma\^ 



AG Classification 
School SAT 



Agree 



-.80 
.25 

1.39 
.84 

1.76 
1.39 
1.30 
1.67 

.57 
1.21 

.38 
1.39 

1.58 
.66 
-1.17 
.48 
.20 
.66 
.11 

1.67 

1.94 
.20 
.75 
.38 

1.67 



-.55 
.37 
1.78 
1.45 

.62 
1.37 
-.38 
1.45 

.03 
1.28 
-.97 

.95 

-.80 
.78 
-.80 
1.03 
1.20 
.78 
.78 
.70 
1.28 
.78 
.03 
.03 
1.70 



Math 
Math 
Math 
Math 

Verbal 
Verbal 
Verbal 
Verbal 
Verbal 
Verbal 
Verbal 
Verbal 

Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 
Both 



Neither 
Ndtfier 
Both 
Math 

Verbal 

Both 

Verbal 

Both 

Neither 

Both 

Neither 

Verbal 

Verbal 

Neither 

Neither 

Math 

Math 

Neither 

Neither 

Verbal 

Both 

Neither 

Neither 

Neither 

Both 
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student attitudes and beliefs 



The method of presentation of results of the student survey will be to follow the older of the 
questionnaire, adding relevant summaries of comments as they occur. In that manner, the reader will 
be able to understand directly how the questions were asked and what resulte were obtained. Where 
It was deemed practical questions for Grade 3, 8, and 12 students were written to be strictly parallel. 
In some cases, it was fudged that the wording of a question needed to be changed for Gmle 3 students, 
or that some particular question was not appropriate for the elementary level. In those instances, only 
Grade 8 and 12 data are presented in parallel. 

Except vfhere noted, all results are expressed as percentages and the sample sizes were as follows: 
Grade 3, n « 33-34; Grade 8, n =: 64-67; and Grade IZ n = 39-42. 

The first question was designed to determine whether students had been in the AG program from the 
primary grades, or whether they entered at random intervals. The results are given in Table 4.2. 



I Table 4.2 
Question 1 , Student Questionnaire 





Counting this year as one, you have been in the Academically Gifted (AG) 
Program for how many years since Grade 1 ? (Please fill in the blank.) 




years 




^ 2345 6789 10 11 12 


3 


20.5 50.0 29.4 




8 


4.5 10.4 19.4 13.4 20.9 11.9 11.9 7.5 




12 


7.5 5.0 5,0 15.0 20.0 10.0 15.0 10.0 7.5 5.0 









The signifkant result in Table 42 is that gifted stiKloits are not identififxi early in thdr educational 
careen and treated io a consistent program for their entire elementary arei secondary education. 
Ka^ they may enter the program at any time in their academic careers. Since we have sampled only 
students who are now in the program at Grades 3, 8, and 12, we could expect to find another group of 
students fai those grades who have been in the gifted program at some other grade but have been 
dec la ssi fie d or have left the program by choice. Although a sample of these students shouki be 
induded in futun iurveys, it does not seem necessary to have that information in oider to make the 
point that reliability of classification is a major drawback to efficient program management of gifted 
programs. 
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The attitudes of students toward the AG program were probed in Questions 2-4 (Tables 4.3, 4.4, 
and 4.5). 



Table 4.3 

Question 2. Student Questionnaire 



Is the AG program an important part 
of your education this year? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



8 


12 




43.9 


42.5 


[ll Very important 


30.3 


22.5 


U Important 


12.1 


22.5 


ifj Average importance 


7.6 


7.5 


Not very important 


6.1 


5.0 


[i] Noi important at all 


2.02 


2.10 




1.20 


1.19 





Twenty-one of the Grade 3 students conunented on the importance of the AG program to them. Their 
responses were similar to AG shidents in Grade 8 and 12 in Table 4.3: 

Words used by Grade 3 students to describe importance and their percentage of all such comments; 

43% Real important/very important/lot of importance 
38% Important 

14% Uttle/Wnd of/sometime/pretty important 
5% Not important 

Seventeen of the 33 Grade 3 AG students used the word "fun" to describe the program. An additional 
12 students dkl not use the word "fun," but said they "liked" or "enjoyed" the program. Two students 
were not aware of the AG classification or the AG program, but received consultive services (AG 
teacho- suggests activities to the students' regular trachers). Comments were almost imlfbimiy 
fovorable, although one student remarked, 1 don't think I belong because 1 miss a lot of math; it is my 
woret subject in here/ and noted that 25 stwicnts were in the class. 

In Table 4.4, students' attitudes are found to be about the same toward eariier years in the AG program, 
with Grade 12 students viewing the program as somewhat more important in earlier years than in 
Grade 12. Other students were found to have a moderately favorable view toward the AG program 
Crablc45). 
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Table 4.4 

Questton 3, Student Questionnaire 



How important has the AG program 
been to your education in past years? 
(Please dieck one.) 



Mean 
SD 



8 


12 


31.3 


50.0 


43.8 


30.0 


15.6 


15.0 




5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.03 
0.93 


1.75 
0.90 



[ll Very important 
[ij Important 
LJ Average importance 
IIJ Not very important 
LJ Not important at all 



Table 4.5 

Question 4. Student Questionnaire 





8 


12 






Does being in the AG program 
mean very much to the students in 
your sc> ool? (Please check one.) 


9 1 
16.7 


10.0 
32.5 




Very important 
Important 




40.9 


40.0 


^ 


Average importance 




25.0 


17.5 




Not very important 




7.6 


0.0 




Not important at all 


Mean 
SD 


3.06 
1.05 


2.65 
0.89 







Sixteen of the Grade 3 students remarked that their classmates liked the program (like,care, enjoy,sorta 
spedal). 

These results indicate that the AG program is important to most AG students and has a positive image 
among students in general The next question, however, gives some substance to what AG students 
mean by the AG program, which is not simply activities funded by AG funds (Table 4.6). 
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Table 4.6 

Questicxi 5, Student Qtjestionnaire 



Of what does your AG program consist this year? 
(Please check as many as apply.) 



3 


3 


12 






0.0 


t).0 


2.4 




Special AG classes that make up an entire school day 


73.5 


25.4 


1 1.9 


U 


Group sessions in which AG students are pulled out of a 
dass for special instruction 


20.6 


28.4 


26.2 


[!j 


Qasses for only AG students 


5.9 


62.7 


88.1 




Classes for all high achievers, such as honors dasres 


55.9 


34.3 


11.9 




Enrichment opportimities, where you are given sp^al or 
aaoitional work m dass or for homework 


14.7 


6.0 


9.5 


[!j 


Independent study outside of regular dasses, in the 
community, or study led by a spedalist living in the 
community 


5.9 


1.5 


0.0 




Saturday dasses 


0 Q 


u.u 


U.U 


U 


Summer dasses 


o.o 


6.0 


7.1 


[1] 


Studv at local colleges or bv fnllfH^P mrTP<:nnnH<>nr*a 

courses 


8.8 


4.5 


0.0 




Study in a spedal AG learning center 


5.9 


16.4 


7.1 


[U 


Spedal counseling by a counselor or AG teacher to help 
you manage your prc^am 


29.4 


22.4 


16.7 




Other programs or activities 



If any activity diecked above involves missing class time, how is the time made up? 



In Table 4.6, the frequency with which other programs and activities were mentioned can be broken 
down as follows: GradeS; (4) field trips, (2) competitions, and (1) Saturday dasses; Grade 1 2: <6) none 
of the aboveactivities, (1) AG "mostly hype", (1) just AP, (1) post-secondary course at night, (1) APart, 
(1) couiif "iling program, and (1) center for AG classes. 
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The i611owix\g activities were mentioned by Grade 3 AG students: 



•made red^ white and blue balloons, put hot air in them 

•did reports and activities 

•trip to study county government 

•wrote and discussed in groups 

•three activities this semester, day, newspaper, binders, glue, art worked into Geographical 

Exploration; African Jewelry 
•dimensions (measurement); beginning writing 

•worked on insects, then graphs, geometric figures ... drew insides of an ant on ant outline 

For Grade 3 AG students, the most common program eJement was group sessions in which AG 
studaits were pulled out of a class for special instruction, followed in frequency by special or 
additional work in dass or for homework. One student out of five mentioned classes for only AG 
students. Special coimseling was rarely mentioned. 

For Grade 8 AG students, puUout classes '.vere less common and enrichment opportunities were fewer, 
but partidpation in classes for high achievers l^came an important element in the program. One out 
of four students mentioned classes for only AC students. 

For Grade 12 AG students, honors-type classes became the dominant feature of their programs. One 
out of four mentioned classes for only AG students. 

We can see a distinct difference in the means of instructing the elementary and the secondary gifted 
student, with pullout classes dominating the elementary instruction and honors classes dominating 
the secondary level, with some transition in middle school. 

Students were also asked: 

If any activity checked (in (^uesdon 5) involves missing class time, how is the time made up? 
Frequency of mention was as follows. 

Grade 3 (5) work is made up out of class as homework, (b) no time missed, (4) made up after 
returning to classroom, and (2) time not made up 

Grade 8 (5) work is made up out of dass as homework, (2) no time is missed, and (1 ) make- 
up polky defeats wide-scale membership 

Grade 12 (11) work is made up out of dass as homework, (6) time not made up, and (2) get 
notes from other students 
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Question 6 provided insight into students' extracurricuiar activities (Table 4.7). 



Table 4.7 

Question 6, Student Questionnaire 



In what other school activities do you participate besides the regular and 

AG educational programs? Please check as many as apply, and write the type of 

activity in the space following: 



3 


8 


12 


Check 


0.0 


32 8 


59.5 




Honors societies 


11.8 


47.8 


23.8 


ih 


Music 


73.5 


53.7 


50.0 


ih 


Sports 


0.0 


14.9 


19.0 


\h 


Writing /publishing 


0.0 


10.4 


38.1 


ih 


Student government 


5.9 


4.5 


16.7 


\m mJ 


Theatre/dance /debating 


8.8 


13.4 


7.1 


[IJ 


Cheerleading/drill team 


2.9 


13.4 


14.3 




Art activities 


32.4 


34.3 


83.3 


C^ 


Clubs — ^Science, Math, Computer, Foreign Language 




13.4 


28.6 


[1] 


Governor's School (Which vear? ) 


0.0 


20.9 


21.4 


\h 


Career-oriented dubs (FFA, FTA, ROTC) 


50.0 


4.5 


40.5 




Other regular activities 



Other regular activities from Table 4.7 were listed as follows. 

Grade 3 (5) read, (3) pets, (2) games, (2) homework, (2) church camps/Bible scImx)!, (2) hiking, 
(2) trips with family, (1) review day, (1) nap, (1) playing outside, (1) collect rocks, (1) 
models, (1 ) telescope, (1 ) baby sit, (1 ) beach, (1 ) Disneyland, (1 ) Mom reads to me, (1 ) 
Kid's Club (church), (1 ) choir, (1 ) watch baseball on TV, ( 1 ) go to church, (1 ) ride bike, 
(1) tutor cousin, and (1) go to store 
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Grade 8 (2) Monogram Club, (2) SADD, (2) Open Lunch Committee, (1) industrial arts- 
vocational class, (1) Peer Tutoring Program, (1) Academic Competition, (1) Club 
Day, (1) Chess Qub, (1) Pride Qub, (1) Pep Qub, (1 ) gymnastics team, (1 ) Builder's 
Qub, aiui (1) vocational education 

Grade 12 (5) Part time job, (4) church associated activities, (3) Jr. Civitans, (1) tutor, (1) Baby 
Huey Qub, (1; Anchor Qub, (1) Urban Uague, (1) special classes, (1) Minority 
Achievement Qub, (l)GGS (school service club), (1) Summer Ventures, and (1) Boy 
Scouts 

The failure of third gradere to mention watching TV is probably worth further in vesHgaHon. Only one 
student admitted watching TV as a regular activity, aldiough other students mentioned many 

activitiesthatwereclearlynotschoolactivities. Perhaps it is a case of, "What are you dohicr "Nothine 
...just watching TV." 

The evolution of activities from sports and individual «:Hvities in Grade 3 to clubs and honor societies 
in Grade 12 is evident from the above data. The middle yeare are the years of band participation. 

A detailed breakdown of the activities listed in Table 4.7 under the major headings are given below. 
Honor Society 

Grade 8 (7) National Junior Honor Society, (5) Beta Club, (2) Algebra I, (1 ) Cougar's Den 
Grade 12 (11) National Honor Society, (8) Beta Qub, (1) 12th Grade Honor Society, (1) Junior 

Marshall, (1 ) Scholastic Letter, (1 ) National Art Society, (1 ) High Q, (1 ) French Honor 

Society, (1) Mu Alpha Theta, and (1) Service Club. 



Music 

Grades 

Grades 

Grade 12 

Sports 

Graded 



(3) piano, (1) violin, and (1) Listen, sing and dance along 

(15) band, (8) chorus, (2) trumpet, (2) drums, (1) unified art class, (1) violin, (1) 
vocational class, (1) rock band, (1) guitar, (1) vocals, and (1) orchestra 

(4) chorus, (4) band, (3) piano, and (1) vocals. 



(5) baseball, (5) soccer, (5) swim, (4) basketball, 

(4) Wcyde, (3) Softball, (3) roUer skating, (2) volleyball, (2) tennis, (2) t-ball, (2) ice 
skating, (2) hockey, 

(1) football, (1) dodge ball (D water-slide, 
(1/ trampoline, (1) three wheeler, (1) Boy Scouts, 

(1) running, (1) gymnastics, (1) rolling baU, (1) fishing, (1) hiking, and (1) sHck ball 
(13) basketball, (8) softhall, (6) volleyball (5) football, 

(5) soocff, (3) wrestling, (2) track, Q) tennis, 

(1) skateboaxxling, and (1) cheerleading 
Grade 12 (6) basketbaU, (5) tennis, (4) football (4) track, 

(2) baseball (2) soccer, (2) cross country running, 
(2) golf, and (1) cheerleading 



Grades 
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Writing/publishing 

Grade 8 (7) memory book, yearbook, annual (5) newspaper, 

(1) library, (1) magazine, (1) and journalism class 
Gra* 4e 12 (3) newspaper, (3) yearbook, and (1 ) magazine 

Student government 

Grade 8 (3) student council, (2) class representative, (1 ) SG A 
Grade 12 (10) student council (4) dass representative, and 
(1) Boy's State 

Theatre/Dance/Debaling 

Grade 3 (2) jazz dancing 

Grade 8 (1) Theatre Qub, (1) forensics/public speaking, and 
(1) stage crew 

Grade 12 (3) theatre club/acting/drama, (1) forensics/public speaking, (1) and ballet 

Cheerleading/diill team 

Grade 3 (3) cheerleading 
Grade 8 (6) cheerleading 
Grade 12 (3) cheerleading 

Alt activities 
Grade 3 (1) drawing 

Grade 8 (3) art dass, (1) vocational class, (1 ) competition, and 

(1) any special art activities 
Grade 12 (2) National Art Honor Sodety, (2) Art Qub, and 

(1) drawing 

Oubs 

Grade 3 (3) Girl Scouts, (2) Brownies, (2) Cub Scouts, <1) Good News Gang (church), (1) 
PRIMS (churdi), and (1) RA's (church) 

Grade 8 (5) Sdence, (5) Mathcounts/math, (3) Beta Qub, (2) History, (2) Algebra Qub, (1) 
French, (1) Baseball Card Qub, (1) Knowledge Master Open, (1) Phott^phy, (1) 
American's Prkie Oub (anti-drugs), (1) Boy Scouts, and (1) Con^ter 

Grade 12 (8) French Qub, (6) Spanish Chib, (6) Latin Club, (5) Computer Club, (5) Math Qub, 
(5) Pep Chib, (4) Foreign Language Qub, (4) SADD, (4) Sdence Qub, (3) Sd-Math 
Qub, 0) FCA, (2) Quiz Bowl (2) International Club, (1 ) Monogram, (1 ) International 
Relations, (1) A-team, (1 ) Gemaix Qub, (1 ) Jr. Civitan, (1 ) Interact, (1 ) Akhemy Qub, 
(1) Girl's Servke Qub, (i) Uteraiy Chib, (1) Drama Qub, (1) Girl's Qub, (1) FBLA, 
(1) Mu Alpha Theta, (1) Bible Qub, (1) Keywanelle, (1) Library Qub, (1) Qvitan 
Service Qub, and (1) Junior Classic League 

Career-oriented dubs 

Grade 8 (6) Career Exploration Chibs of NC, (1 ) Vocational class, and (1 ) Guitar Qub 
Grade 12 (5) FTA, (2) FBLA, (1) DECA, and (1) HOSA 
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It is evident from the above that clubs, honor societies^ and other extracurricular socio-intellectual 
associations play an active part in the education and socialization of students in the upper grades. 
Many, if not most, of the clubs are school-sponsored. Just what educational outcomes occur is not a 
matter of record. The next step in imderstanding the part that extracurricular activities play in school 
Ufe is to obtain a baseline of participation by all students, v^hich will contribute to an understanding 
of whether gifted students are imiisual in their participation, either in rate or type of participation. 

Question 7 asked students to calculate time spent at an after-school job as well as whether or not they 
fdt such activity interfered with school woric (Table 4.8). 



Table 4.8 

Question 1. Student Questionnaire 



If you work after school at a part-time job, not school related, please indicate the 
number of hours you work each week. (If you do not have a part-time job, please 
put a zero in the blank space.) 

I work about hours per v^reek at a part-time job. 



0 1-5 6-10 11-1516-20 21-25 > 26 Mean SD 



8 


89.6 3.0 4.5 1.5 1.5 


1.00 


3.35 


12 


33.3 14.3 11.9 7.1 9.5 19.1 4.8 


10.50 


10.84 



(If you have a part-time job) Do you feel that your work interferes seriously with 
your studies? 



8 


12 


0.0 
100.0 


17.9 
82,1 



l!j Yes 
[!J No 



n=7 n=28 
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Question 8 asked students to determine how much time they spend outside of class doing homework 
aable 4.9). 
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Table 4.9 

Question 8, Student Questionnaire 



About how many hours each week do you spend outside of class doing 
the homework assigned by all of your teachers? (Please fill in the blank.) 



About hours per week. 

0 1-5 6-10 11-1516-20 21-25 > 26 Mean 



SD 



3 


9.1 81.8 9.1 


3.54 


1.91 


8 


1.5 34.4 49.2 12.0 1.5 0.0 3.0 


7.67 


5.11 


12 


4.8 21.5 42.8 14.2 14.2 0.0 2.4 


9.57 


5.94 



Students were then asked to comment on the amount of homework assigned (Table 4.10). 



Table 4. 10 

Question 9, Student Questionnaire 



How do you regard the total amount of 
homework assigned to you in all of 
your classes? (Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



8 


12 




7.5 


7.1 


dj Too much 


26.9 


23.8 


U A little too much 


61.2 


61.9 


dl About right 


3.0 


4.8 


llj Not quite enough 


1.5 


2.4 


ifj Too little 


2.64 


2.71 




0.73 


0.77 





Table 4.9 shows a small nimiber of students ftat report they spend over 26 hours per week on 
honwwork. Several regard the amount of assigned homework as "too much" in Table 4.10. This raises 
thequestion of whether some students find themselves involved with a group of teachers who all make 
extensive homewoik assignments, thus creating an impossible study environment for the students, or 
whetl^ the students receive normal assignments but push themselves beyond the boundary of reason 
and good judgment in trying to fulfill them. 
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Question 10 asked students to rate the importance of excelling in their school work (Table 4.11). 



Table 4. n 

Question 10, Student Questionnaire 



Is it important to you to excel 
in your school work? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



8 


12 


76.1 


64.3 


19.4 


26.2 


4.5 


9.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.28 
0.55 


1.45 
0.67 



ih Very important 

[ll Important 

[!J Average importance 

[ll Not very important 

,5, 

LJ Not important at all 



Relative importance 

low medium high 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Mean/SD 



0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.9 8.8 8.8 79.4 



6.65. 



0.77 



All of the students felt that excelling was important, with the large majority feeling that excelling was 
very important. The students believe their parents shared tneses beliefs toan equal degree (Table 4. 12). 
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Table 4. 12 

Question 11, Student Questionnaire 



Is it important to your family 
that you excel in school? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 





1 o 

1 ^ 




79.1 


69.0 ' 


U Very important 


17.9 


31.0 


£j Important 


3.0 


0.0 


[fj Average importance 


0.0 


0.0 


Not very important 


0.0 


0.0 


□ Not important at all 


1.24 


1.31 




0.50 


0.47 





Relative importance 
low medium high 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Mean/SD 



0.0 0.0 0 0 0.0 0.0 8.8 14.7 76.5 
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Question 12 asked students how much emphasis their teachers place on superior performance in 
school (Table 4.13). 



Table 4. 13 

Question 12, Student Questionnaire 



Is it important to your teachers 
Aat you excel in school? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



8 


12 






53.7 


35.7 


\h 


Very important 


32.8 


40.5 


[!j 


Important 


10.4 


16.7 


tj 


Average importance 


1.5 


7.1 


[Ij 


Not very important 


1.5 


0.0 


c!j 


Not important at all 


1.64 


1.95 






0.85 


0.91 







2.9 2.9 O.C 0.0 2.9 0.0 29.4 61.8 



6.24. 



1.60 



While students believed that it is very important to excel in school and believed that their parents felt 
the same way, their belief that teachers shared these values tended to falter from Grade 3 to Grade 12 
aablc4.13). 



In question 1 3, students were asked to rate their regular school work to determine how much of it they 
found challenging (Table 4.14). 
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Table 4. 14 

Question 13, Student Questionnaire 



Do you find your regular 
schoolwork challenging this year? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 



8 


12 






0.0 


14.3 


[IJ 


Yes, all of it 


32.3 


33.3 


□ 


Yes, most of it 


35.4 


33.3 




About half of it 


23.1 


19.0 




A little of it 


9.2 


0.0 




None of it 


3.09 
0.96 


2.57 
0.97 







Students were then asked, in question 14, to rate their AG cla'swork to determine how much of it they 
found challenging aable 4.15). 



Table 4. 15 

Question 14, Student Questionnaire 



Do you find your AG schoolwork 
challenging this year? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



8 


12 






20.3 


32.4 




Always 


37.5 


48.6 


(!) 


Most of the time 


12.5 


8.1 




About half of the tim? 


15.6 


8.1 




Not usually 


14.1 


2.7 




Never 


2.66 


2.00 






1.35 


1.00 







n«37 



Both Grade 8 and Grade 12 students found their AG school -ork to be more challenging than their 
regular schoolwork. It shouW be noted from data previously presented tl. * theGradel2AGprogTan 
is mostly horaws classes for all high achievers (i.e., not classes exclusively designed for AG students). 
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Question 15 asked students if they think they work too haixJ for the educational benefits 
(Table 4.16). 



Table 4. 16 

Question 15, Student Questionnaire 



Do you ever feel that you work too 
hard for the benefits you receive from 
your education? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



o 
o 


1 z 




1.5 


4.8 


[ll Very often 


14.9 


19.0 


[!J Often 


14.9 


7.1 


tl About half of the time 


47.8 


54.8 


di Occasionally 


20.9 


14.3 


[fj Never 


3.72 


3.55 




1.01 


1.11 





Grade 3 (only) 



Do you ever get tired of school for 
more than one day or two at a time? 



Yes 


56.7 


No 


42.4 



About oi»-thinl of the students in Grades 8 and 12 felt that they must work too hard for the benefits 
they receive One aspect of this is the grading system for advanced courses. Students complained that 
tiie grading system is imich harder for advanced courses and that they could very easily obtain an "A" 
in a regular course for the same amount of work that gets them a "B" or "C in an advanced couise. 
Sometimes weighted credit is given by the school in cakubting grade point averages, sometimes it is 
not University admisdons practices are not uniform in their treatment of this situation. Sometimes 
grades are simply taken at face value when they are fitted into a formula. 

Some good students are beginning to avokl advanced classes because of the inequitable grading 
system. A greater rdiance by universities on state-administered high school subject area test scores 
could reduce this inequity in college admissions practices. 
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Students were asked in question 16 whether or not they intend to go to college (Table 4.17). 



Table 4.17 

Question 16, Student Questionnaire 



Do you plan to go to college? 
(Please dteck one.) 





8 


12 




98.5 


97.6 




1.5 


2.4 




0.0 


0.0 


Mean 


1.01 


1.02 


SD 


0.12 


0.15 



\h Yes 

□ Not sure 

i No 



Table 4.18 indicates what students plan to do after completing all of their education. 



Table 4. 18 

Question ; 7, Siudent Questionnaire 



V/hat do you plan to do after you finish all of your schooling, including any 
oollege or c»ther post-high school study? (Please try to be as specific as possible.) 

(Students may znai:? mniuple i ssponses) 

Grade 3 (11) teacher, (4) lawyer, (3) veterinarian; physician; baseball player; astronaut, (2) 
computer designer; armed forces; basketball pbyen archeologist, (1) dentist; hair 
dresser (part time); geologist; cowboy; fighter pilot; electiic^n, rock star; actor, 
chenist; writer; drawing; police officer; race car driver; child psychologist; start a 
dub to fight major aii^eaaesi just like to have a job 

Grade 8 (10) business, (7) jrfiyskian; lawyer, (5) engineer, veterinarian; teacher; sports, (3) 
life sdoitist; physical sdentist, (2) accotmtant; computer specialist; nurse, sodal 
sdentist (1) interior decorator; music; secretary; airplane pilot, photographer. 
Armed Forces; CIA; dentist; social worker; inventor; real estate; child care, and (13) 
undecided 

Grade 12 (7) busiras, (6) engineer, (4) lawyer; physician. Armed Forces; teacher; computer 
specialist, (2) architect' veterinarian; sodal sdentist; writer, (1) accountant; life 
sdentistdentist;childcare;sports;music;astronautairlinestewardess,(4)undecided 
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Questions 18-30 asked students to consider the special benefits associated with the AG program 
and to rate these benefits according to importance (Table 4.19). 



Table 4.19 

Questions 18-30. Student Quesi»v "ioire 



An AG program offers some special opportunities for AG students. Please use the list 
below to tell us how important these things are to you. Space has been allowed at the 
bottom of tiie list to add any others Aat you wish. Please circle a number in each tow 
to correspond to your judgment of importance, "0" being of no importance, "T being of 
the greatest importance. 

Please drde one number in each row. Relative importance 

low medium high 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Mean/SD 


18. A chance to talk th'nes over and 
try out youi ideas on other 
gifted students. 


3 


2.9 5.9 2.9 8.8 26.5 11.8 23.5 17.6 




8 


3.0 7.5 6.0 16.4 13.4 28.4 14.9 10.4 


4.27 


12 


2.5 2.5 0.0 7.5 22.5 7.5 25.0 32.5 


5.30 






19. A chance to find out more 
about a subject that interests 
you. 


3 


0.0 2.9 5.9 2.9 2.9 17.6 14.7 52.9 


5.82^^^ 


8 


0.0 0.0 1.5 6.0 10.4 25.4 28.4 28.4 


5.58^--^ 


12 


0.0 0.0 2.5 5.0 10.0 15.0 25.0 42.5 


5.83 

,,---^.36 






20. A chance to study new topics 
not related to your regular 
classes. | 


3 


0.0 0.0 2.9 0.0 17.6 20.6 23.5 35.3 


^.,--^1.30 


8 


0.0 4.6 4.6 4.6 16.9 23.1 13.8 32.3 




12 


0.0 0.0 7.5 5.0 25.0 20.0 22.5 20.0 








21 . A chance to move promptly 
from one topic to another. 


a 


1.5 1.5 10.4 14.9 17.9 17.9 19.4 16.4 


4 60..--^ 
^-^.75 


12 


0.0 2.5 7 5 7.5 32.5 25.0 17.5 7.5 


...-^.41 
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Table 4.19cont. 

Questions 18-30. Student Questionnaire 



22. 



23. 



Relative importance 
low medium high 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Mean/SD 



A challenge to think things 
tiirough on your own, 
without help or direction. 



3 


0.0 2.9 5.9 8.8 2.9 23.5 23.5 32.4 


5.38^...-^ 


8 


1.5 4.5 3.0 9.0 16.4 25.4 17.9 22.4 




12 


0.0 0.0 2.6 5.3 5.3 36.8 21.1 28.9 





Grade 12: n=38 



A chance to get some 
recognition and respect for 
your talents from teachers 
and other students. 



3 


0.0 0.0 0.0 2.9 5.9 23.5 32.4 35.3 


5.91 


8 


0.0 3.0 1.5 6.0 7.5 11.9 34.3 35.8 


5.70,..^ 
^.^^1.50 


12 


0.0 0.0 5.0 10.0 7.5 15.0 15.0 47.5 


5.68 



24. A chance to work without 
repeating material already 
learned. 



3 


2.9 2.9 8.8 5.9 11.8 20.6 14.7 32.4 


5.03,,-^ 


8 


0.0 3.0 0.0 6.0 11.9 20.9 20.9 37.3 


5.60..-'^ 
.J-^1.49 


12 


0.0 0.0 0.0 10.3 10.3 20.5 28.2 30.8 


5.59^.,.^ 



25. Doing work and getting 
credit ti\at will lead to a 
scholarship or a financial 
grant. 


8 


0.0 1.5 0.0 0.0 13,4 11.9 17.9 55.2 


^^^1.26 


12 


0.0 0.0 2.6 5.3 5.3 18.4 13.2 55.3 


6.00 

..--^1.38 


Grade 12: n=38 


26. A chance to do advanced 
work that will lead to better 
grades in college. 


6 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 13.4 14.9 20.9 50.7 


8.09^,..^ 


12 


0.0 0.0 0.0 2.6 5.1 20.5 15.4 56.4 


6.18 

..-^.10 
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Table 4.19 cent. 

Questions 18-30. Student Queationnalre 



27. A chance to impxx)ve youj 
credentials as reflected on 
your transcript thus 
improving your chance of 
getting the college of your 
choice or the job you want. 



Relative importance 
low medium high 

01234567 Mean/SD 



8 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 6.0 14.9 23.9 55.2 




12 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.0 20.0 15.0 60.0 





28. 



29. 



30. 



A chance to make contacts 
outside of school, as in a 
summer program 
(Governor's School, for 
example) or at museiuns and 
similar places. 



A chance to meet and listen 
to important scholars or 
business or pc^itical leaders. 



A chance to study in a class 
where everyone is highly 
motivated. 



3 


13.3 6.7 0.0 3.3 10.0 10.0 20.0 36.7 




8 


6.0 4.5 7.5 13,4 19.4 22.4 17.9 9.0 


4.19 


12 


2.6 0.0 2.6 10.3 17.9 20.5 7.7 38.5 


5.26 




3 


11.1 7.4 0.0 3.7 7.4 18.5 18.5 33.3 


4.85,,.^ 


8 


4.5 3.0 9.0 14 9 25.4 19.4 16.4 7.5 


4.15..-^ 


12 


0.0 5.1 7.7 7.7 10,3 38.5 20.5 10,3 


.^-^1.59 


GrsKteS: n=27 


3 


0.0 2.9 8.8 8.8 0.0 8.8 1 (.8 58.8 




8 


1.5 1.5 1J 9.0 16.4 16.4 25.4 28.4 




12 


0.0 0.0 2.6 7.7 7.7 17.9 30.8 33.3 


^>^1.36 
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Other important beneHts of the program were listed as: 



Frequency of menHon in Grade 8: (4) do- .g more difficult work, not being hampered by slower 
learners, (3) muUial student interests and values; opportimity for self-expression; fun activities, (1) 
hands-on activity; develop character and motivation; and get constructive criticism. 

Frequency of mention in Grade IZ* (5) mutual student interests and values, (3) doing more difficult 
woric, (1) hands-on activity; smaller classes; field trips; challenges; build leaderehip; "attending 
Governor's Sd^ool (East '88) was the greatest benefit of my life/' and (3) no program. 

The reactions of students to questions 18-30 in TaWe 4.19 tended to be "medium importance" to "high 
importance." Some differing values are apparent, however. Some of these differences are: 

A chance to meet and listen to important scholars or business or political leaders, which 
has a medium degree of acceptance. The possibility that this rating could be improved 
by a better selection of speakers should be considered. 

EHscussion with peers and making out-of-school contacts, which becomes more 
important as students get closer to graduation. 

Doing work and getting credit that will lead to a scholarship or a financial grant. This 
was the single most important concept mentioned. AG students in grade 8 were just as 
consdoios of that possibility as AG students in Grade 12. 
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QuesHons 31 and 32 provided insight into the AG student's experience with regular classes. The 
number of regular teachers a student has is reflected in Table 4.20, and the number of teachers who 
know the student participates in the AG program is indicated in Table 4.21 . 



Table 4.^ 

Qu^on 31 , Student Questionnaire 

How many regular teachers do you have this year? I have teachers. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Mean/SD 



8 


2.4 0.0 4.8 9.5 21.4 35.7 21.4 4.8 0.0 


5.13 ^^^-^ 
^.^^^1.48 


12 


0.0 0.0 6.0 7.5 16.4 32.8 13 4 22.4 1.5 





Table 4.2 1 

Question 32, Student Questionnaire 



To the best of your knowledge, how many of your regular teachers know you are in 
the AG program? 

of my teachers know(s). 



01234 5678 Mean/SD 



8 


7,5 9.0 17.9 11.9 14.9 17.9 11.9 75 1.5 


3.66 ^.^^ 
^^-^2.09 


12 


7.3 2.4 19.5 24.4 9.8 29.3 7.3 


3.44 

.^>^1.66 



AG students have an undeniably demanding academic schedule. The next three questions deal with 
the intwaction between counsdois and gifted students. QuesHon 33 aable 4.22) asked students about 
the number of meetings with school com^ors. 
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Table 4.22 

Question 33, Student Questionnaire 



33. 



Do you have an advisor who meets with you more than once per year to help 
you manage your schedule and make the most of your gifted educational 
program? 



3 


8 


12 




12.1 


34.3 


50.0 


[!J Yes 


87.9 - 


65.7 


50.0 


fl No 


What is the advisor's title (AG teacher. School Counselor 


3 


8 


12 




50.0 


33.3 


9.1 


AG Teacher 


50.0 


41.7 


81.8 


School Counselor 




4.2 




Home Counselor 




8.3 




Teacher & Counselor 




6.3 


4.5 


AG Coordinator 




4.2 


4.5 


Other 


n=4 


n*=24 


n=22 





(If yes) How many times have you met with your advisor this year? times 







0 


1-5 


6-10 


>11 


na4 


3 


50.0 


50.0 






n=23 


8 


8.7 


78.3 


13.0 




n«22 


12 


13.6 


72.7 


4.5 


4.5 
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Question 34 (Table 4.23) asked students how often they meet with counselors concerning matters not 
related to the AG program. 



Table 4.23 

Question 34, Student Questionnaire 



Not c»iinting the times you have met with your AG advisor (if you have one), 
how many times this year have you met with the School Counselor to get advice 
not directly related to the AG program? 

times this year 



0 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 > 26 Mean SD 



3 


86.7 10.0 0.0 3.3 


0.63 


2.34 


8 


61.2 35.8 3.0 


0.91 


1.69 


12 


24.4 46.4 19.5 2.4 4.9 0.0 2.4 


5.17 


6.25 



The results horn the preceding analyses bring up the question of whether AG students get enough 
direction in their academic endeavors. In the elementary grades, the counseling is as likely to come 
from an AG teacher as a counselor. This trend changes over the three periods of time, with most of the 
counseling coming from school counselors by Grade 12. 
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Question 35 (Table 4.24) asked students if regular teachers met with counselors to discuss special needs 
of the AG student. 



Table 4.24 

Question 35, Student Questionnaire 



Do your regular teadiers plan with your advisor to offer you the special 
opportunities you need as a gifted student (special work, materials, 
discussions, etc.)? (Please check one.) 



8 


12 


60.3 


75.7 


25.4 


10.8 


14.3 


13.5 


n=€3 


n=37 



ih I have no advisor and receive no special work. 



I have no advisor, but my regular teachers 
frequently give me and other AG students 
special work and other opportunities not 
offered to non-AG students. 

My advisor meets with my regular teachers 
frequently to arrange for special work and 
other opportxmities not offered to non-AG 
students. 
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The use of special equipment by AG students was surveyed in question 36 (Table 4.25). 



Table 4.25 

Question 36, Student Questionnaire 



How frequently do you have opportunities to use special equipment not used by 
students in the regular program? 



8 


12 


43.3 


48.7 


32.8 


46.2 


23.9 


5.1 


n 



[!j No special equipment available 
U No special equipment needed 

I use special equipment times per week. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 



n=16 
n=3 



8 



12 



6.3 62.5 6.3 12.5 0.0 12.5 



66.7 



33.3 



Type of equipment 



Type of equipment 

M\iltiple response from Grade 8: (8) computers, (3) books, (2) video cameras, (1 ) games; and scientific 
instruments. 

Multiple responses from Grade 12: (1) lab equipment; Apple U computer; the dance room, off limits 
to non-danceis. 
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Table 4.26 reflects whether there is any work spfice set aside for AG students only. 



Table 4.26 

Question 37. Slident Questionnaire 



Is there special space— a room or area— set aside in your school for use only by AG 
students? 



8 


12 


36.8 
61.2 


9.5 
90.5 



\h Yes 
[!J No 



T i frequency of use of special rooms in Grade 8 is due to their use in "puUout" classes. 



In question 38, students were asked to calculate how many he "3 per week they spend with an AG 
teacher CTable AJ27). 



Table 4.27 

Question 38, Student Questionnaire 



How many hours each week do you spend in classes with an AG teacher who is 
especially assigned to teach AG students in your school? (Enter "0" if you do not 
have AG classes; count one class period as an hour.) 

hours per week 



0 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 Mean SD 



8 


29.9 43.3 16.4 3.0 7.5 


4.94 


5.78 


12 


34.1 46.2 4.9 7.3 4.9 2.4 


5.34 


6.24 



Roughly three-fourths of the AG students had an AG teacher for one class per day or less. About one- 
third of the AG students had no classes imder an AG teacher, acxrording to their reports. The remaining 
one-fourth had additional instruction of varying duiatioa 
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Question 39 aable 4.28) asked students whether or not they ever skipped grades. 



Table 4.28 

Question 39, Student Questionnaire 



At the end of a school year, have you ever been promoted two grades at one time 
(aUowed to skip a grade)? Please drde the grade(s) you skipped or check if : 
grades skipped. 



no 



8 


12 


100.0 
0.0 


97.6 
2.4 



Ci No grades skipped 
□ Skipped grades 



Only one student skipped a grade— Grade 2. 

Students were next asked if they conskiered grade skipping helpful to their education aable 4.29). 



Table 4.29 

Question 40. Student Questionnaire 



How helpful to your education was 
your skipping tiie grades you drded 
in Question 397 (Please check one.) 



C] Very helpful 

[!j Helpful 

U Somewhat helpful 

A littie helphil 
[fj Not helpful at all 



The one student In grade 12 answered 'Tielphil" to Question 40. 
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Question 1 asked students if they studied grade-!evc. or above-grade-level material when they 
were in elementary and/or middle school (Table 4.30). 



Table 4.30 

Question 41 , Student Questionriaire 



When you were in elementary /elementary and middle school, did you generally 
study grade level materials, or was a special arrangement made to have you 
study textbocto and other materials that were one or two grade levels above the 
grade you were in? (Please check one.) 



8 


12 


55.4 
44.6 


31.7 
68.3 



C!J I studied grade-level material. 

□ I studied materials that were above grade level 
in these grades and subjects (to the best of my 
memory): 



Grade 



Subjects 



Grades and number of instances in which above-grade-level materials were studied 
Gr«Je 8 AG students: Grwies 1 (5), 2 (10), 3 (14) 4 (12), 5 (10), 6 (7), 7 . , 8 (6) 
Grade 12 AG students: Grades K (3), 1 (9), 2 (6), 3 (6), 4 (10), 5 (14), 6 (12), 7 (8), 9 (1) 
Subjects which were studied through the use of above-grade-level materials: 
Grade 8 AG students: 



GnKie 12 AG students: 



Reading (38), mathematks (28), English (8), Algebra (5), Science (4), 
Pre-algebra (3), literature; spelling (2), and Language Arts (1). 

Mathematics (40), Reading (26), English (20), Science (17), language Arts 
(7), Algebra (5), History (2), Pre-algebra (1), and Social Shidies (1). 
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In question 4% students were asked if they received additional work not assigned to non- AG students 
aable 431). 



Table 4.31 

Question 42, Student Questionnaire 



In elementary /elementary and middle school, did you as an academically gifted 
student receive assignments not given to the rest of the class in order to broaden 
and deepen your understanding of a subject? Please exclude the materials covered 
in question 41. 



In the elementary grades /Grades 1-8, 
did you receive additional assignments 
not given to non-AG students? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



8 


12 






7.9 


15.4 




Very often 


15.9 


15.4 


[i] 


Ofter 


11.1 


23.1 




Sometimes 


19.0 


20.5 


[ii 


Orcasionally 


46.0 


25.6 




Almost never 


3.79 


3.26 






1.38 


1.41 







n=63 
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Students were asked in question 43 G'able 4.32) whether they took junior high or high school courses 
that had special titles indicating a more demanding level of work. 



Table 4.32 

Question 43, Student Questionnaire 



In your middle or junior high/high school career, how many courses did you take 
that had special tities indicating that they were more intellectually demanding than 
the regular courses? 



8 


12 


0.28 


4.12 


0.50 


2.12 


1.62 


2,50 


0.24 


1.53 



Number of 
courses taken 



Title 



Honors 

Advanced Placement 
AG or Gifted 
Others 



These are mean values rather than percentages. 



Other types of courses mentioned and number of mentions: 

Grade 8: Algebra (11), Math (3), English (1), Readiti i j 

Grade 12: College prep (4), ad\raaiced courses (3), Calculus (1), Biology (1 ) 
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Next students were asked the most important reason for taking these special courses (Table 4.33). 



Tcible 4.33 

Question 44, Student Questionnaire 



What was the most important purpose in your taking the special courses? 
(Please check one only.) 



8 


12 






14.3 


8.1 




Your advisor said the courses would be best 
for you. 


7.1 


5.4 




You wished to be with students who were 
highly motivated. 


8.9 


21.6 




You felt you would get more out of the courses 
just as a matter of personal satisfaction. 


44.6 


59.5 




You felt the courses would prepare you better 
for college. 


25.0 


5.4 


£j 


Some other main purpose. (Please describe.) 



n=56 n=37 
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Description of other main purposes: 



Purpose 



Grades 



Grade 12 



Placed thCTc because qualified 

Challenge^ speed, qualified students 

Betto' prqxuration for college 

B^ter preparation for high school 

Make me think, different, excitement 

Don't know 

No other courses open 

AG since Grade 4 

Parents oKouraged me 

Getting a jump on a career 

Credit 



5 
1 
4 

2 

2 



5 
4 



"At first I was 'placed' in these courses, but as I began to get older I found these courses more 
challenging and better preparation for college." 

"At my school, we do not have honors courses or weighted cla^res, so was unfair to be in AG and 
get hardly any recognition, if any." 

Tor the work expected, honors do not give a proportionate ^mount of reward in terms of GPA." 

^udents were asked in question 45 how many years it took to complete grades 1-8 and /or 
grades M2 aable 434). 



Table 4.34 

Question 45, Student Questionnaire 



When you finish grade 8/graduate from high school this ) 
taken 8/12 years to complete Grades 1 throu^ 8/12, or mt 



•ave 



8 



0.0 


100.0 


11 12 


2.4 


97.6 



Grade 8: Number of years taken to complete Grades 1-8 



Grade 12: Number of years taken to complete Grades 1-12 



This question was designed to confirm that any student who was advanced a grade was not later heki 
back a grade The one student who skipped a grade was not hdd back later. 
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Question 46 asked students if they had taken any advanced placement courses in high school that 
would allow them to earn college credits (Table 435). 



Table 4.35 

Question 46, Student Questionnaire 



Ifave you taken, or are you taking, any advanced placement courses (in high 
sdiod) that wiU result in your receiving college credit without having to take the 
course in coUege? I£ so, please enter the names of the courses below or check 
if none. 



8 


12 






92.5 


50.0 




No advanced placement courses taken 








for college credit 


7.5 


50.0 


□ 


Course(s) taken in high school for coLege credit: 



Nam«ofcoursesmentioned-^rade8: Algebra (5), Spanish, Academic English (1). Gradel2: English 
(15 , Calculus (10), U. S. History (3), Government; Chemistry; Computer Science; Physics; French; Art; 
Biology; and Humanities (1). j ' ^ * 
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Students were next asked if they had taken any courses at college, or by correspondence, that would 
earn them college credit (Table 4.36). 



Table 4.36 

Question 47, Student Questionnaire 



Have you taken, or are you taking, any courses at colleges — or by 
correspondence with colleges — that will give you college credit? 



a 


12 




100.0 


95.2 




0.0 


4.8 


□ 



ifj No course taken at colleges for credit, on campus or 
by correspondence 



correspondence- 



Courses taken— Grade 12: Calculus (at UNCW), computer course (1 credit), Intoduction to Criminal 
Justice, Constitutional Law, and Criminoloj- 
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Students were asked in question 48 about courses they had taken earlier than usual (Table 4.37). 



Table 4.37 

Question 48. Student Questionnaire 



If you are taking/have taken courses earUer than usual in high school, please 
answer Questions 48, 49, and 50. 

Please check the courses you took early. 



8 


12 




Course 


Grade 






[IJ 


Normally T 


62.7 


51.2 


Algebra I 


9 


0.0 


24.4 


ih 


Biology 


10 


0.0 


51.2 


[li 


Geometry 


10 


0.0 


68.3 


ih 


Algebra n 


11 


0.0 


2.4 


dj 


VS. History 


n 


1.5 


26.6 


\h 


Chemistry 


11 


0.0 


15.0 


[!j 


American Lit. 


11 


1.5 


17.1 


\h 


Physics 


12 


0.0 


15.0 


\h 


British Lit. 


12 


6.1 


29.3 


\h 


Other 





Otlier courses taken early-Grade 8: Algebra I (21 Physical Science (2), Honors English; Pre-AIgebra 
(1). Grade 12: Calculus (6X Advanced Math (5), Trigonometry; Pre-Calculus; Honore History; 
Advanced Biology; Spanish I; Spanish II; and Algebra/Trig. (1). 



Table 438 ind^ . >s what students found advantageous about taking courses early. 
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Table 4.38 

Question 49, Student Questionnaire 



What were the advantages in taking these courses early? 



FrequeiKy of response aiuJ response. 

Grade 8: (11 ) To get more math in 

(9) Looking ahead to college 

(8) To get to take more courses 

(5) To be better prq»ared for high schxKil 

(1) 1. can excel throughout my life by being one step ahead"; 'To get them 
out of the way^; *The longer you put it off, the harder it is." 

Grade 12: (22) To be able to take more higher level courses 

(2) Prerequisite for sdence courses 

(1) chance to compete on higher level to catch up with other students at 
other schools; higher level of knowled^ offered in course; to be on top, 
look good on transcript; in order not to take material already covered. 



Sinularly, Table 4.39 indicates whether or not taking courses early was beneficial to the shident's later 
education. 



Table 4.39 

Question 50, Student Questionnaire 



How helpful to your later education 
was taking the courses early? 
(Please check on^ .) 



Mean 
SD 



12 






62.5 


\h 


Very helpful 


25.0 


(!) 


Helpful 


12.5 


£] 


Somewhat helpful 


0.0 


fli 


A little helpful 


0.0 




Not helpful at all 


1.50 






0.72 






na32 
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Question 51 asked students about the frequency wifh which they received assignments not given to 
the rest of the class aable 4.40). 



Table 4.40 

Question 51 , Student Questionnaire 



In middle or junior high/high sdiool, did you or do you as an academicaUy gifted 
student receive assigronents not given to the rest of the class in order to broaden and 



In grades 6-8/9-12, did (do) you receive 
additional assignments not given to 
non-AG students? (Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 











8 


12 






13.6 


2.7 




Very often 


15.2 


16.2 




Often 


9.1 


13.5 




Sometimes 


16.2 


18.9 


111 


Occasionally 


47.0 


48.6 




Almost never 


3.67 


3.95 






1.52 


1.25 








n=37 







Table 4.41 

Question 62, Student Questionnaire 



To the best of your memory, in what grades were you classified as a gifted 
student? (Please drde the grades.) 

^ 2345 6789 10 11 12 



8 



12 



13.4 23.9 43.3 52.2 61.2 77.6 74.6 80.1 



11.9 19.0 31.0 5Z4 64.3 71.4 71.4 78.6 85.7 90.5 92.9 92.9 



Grade 12: ns54 



J 



on 



In question 1, the students were asked how many years they had been in the AG program. In quest! 
52 they were asked for the actual grades. The data indicate a positively decelerated hinclion rising 
shaiply to the fbuit jrade and leveling off fairly strongly after that, with Uttle change in high school 
aable 4.41). * 
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Students were asked to describe the positive and negative aspects of the AG program as they 
experienced it. The results are given in Table 4.42. 



The categories listed in Tables 4.42, 4.43, and 4.44 are d*ifined as follows: 



ERIC 



Curriculum: 
Students: 
Time: 

Environment 

Management 

Outcomes: 



Responses that related io curriculum content 

Responses that related to how students were selected or grouped 

Responses that related to how much time students were to spend 

studying 

Responses that rebted to fadlities, equipment, and non-curricular 
materials 

Responses that rdated to how curriculum, students, time, and the 
environment were managed to achieve goals and objectives 
Responses that indicated what outcome were expected 



r 



Table 4.42 

Questions 16-1 7, Grade 3 Student Questionnaire 
Question 62, Grade 8 Student Questionnaire 
Question 63, Grade 12 Student Questionnaire 



Grade 3 AG students were asked: 

What do you like most about the AG program this year? and 
What do you like least about the AG program this year? 

Grades 8 and 12 AG students were asked: 

In your own vrords, please tell us what parts of the educational program for gifted 
students have been most helpful and what parts have bsen least helpful? 

The answers were summarized as follows: 

■ Grade like the most (number of comments and topic) 



Curriculim\: 



Management 



(5) Computere 
(1) History 
ReiKiing 

(7) Chaise to Isun more 

(3) HaiKls-on activities 

CD Brain^rming 

(1) Applying learning to life 

(1) Projects 

(1) Tests 

(1) Pen pal program 
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Table 4.42 cont. 

Questions 16-17. Grade 3 Student Questionnaire 
Questton 52, Grade 8 Student Questionnaire 
Question 53, Grade 12 Student Questionnaire 


Outcomes: 


(4) "Just fun." 




(1) Recognition 




(1) New friends 


■ Grade S^-most helpful (number of comments and topic) 


^'arriculum: 


(12) Mathematics 




(10) English 




(2) Writing skills 




(2) Public speaking unit 








(1) Social Studies 




(1) Work in logic 




(1) Practice in decision making 






Nlana p'pm pti f" 


\o/ uuuviuuai neip 




(3) Extra work 




(2) Acceleration 




(2) Freedom to be creative 




(2) Challenging classes 




(1) Variety in subject matter 




(1) Quickpr pace 




(DHaiKii* jn experiments 




(1) Spedai activities 


Outcomes: 


(3) Preparation for future 




(2) Learning better study habits 




(2) Videotape sent to Soviets 


Students: 


(1) Levf Led classes 


■ Grade 12 — ^most helpful (number of comments and topic) 


Curriculum: 


(7) English pn^ram 




(3) Advanced mathonatks 




(2) Advanced science 




(1) Humanities courses 




(1) Good texts 
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Table 4.42 cont. 

Questions 16-1 1, Grade 3 Student Questionnaire 
Question 52, Grade 8 Student Questionnaire 
Question 53, Grade 12 Student Questionnaire 



Management: (12) Motivated dassmates/separate classes 
(3) QualiBed teachers 
(3) Learning how to study 
(2) Individual attention 
(2) Vaxlety of topics 
(1) Emphasis on individiud creativity 
(1) Educational trips 

Outcoi .es: (8) TlUnk on higher level 
(8) Prepared me for college 

■ Grade 3— like the least (number of comments and topics) 

Curriculum: (1) Violent movie 

Studoits: (1 ) Students who are not serious 

(1) Being absent 

Management (2) Gasses too short 

(2) (lan't go every day 

(2) Inadequate coverage of material 
(1) Woridng 

(1) Missing material in regular class 
(1) Heavy homework load 

■ Grade 8— least helpful (number of comments and topics) 

Curriculum: (2) Typing class 

(1) French program 
(DSpdling 

(l)Sodal Studies program 
(1 ) Study of the Presidents 
(1) Spanish 
(1) Science 

(1) Seventh grade AG Language 
(1) History 

(1) Lack of special programs 
(1) Useless information 
(1) Lack of textbooks 
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Table 4.42 cont. 

Questions 16-17, Grade 3 Student Questionnaire 
Question 52, Grade 8 Student Questionnaire 
Question 53, Grade 12 Student Questlonrxsire 


Management 


(3) Too miKrh |»«ssure 
(1) Disagreements in dass 
(1) Too mudi woric 

<1) Negative regard for gifted students ('nerd' factor) 
(1) Lack of time 
(1) Work too easy 


Students: 


(1) Segregation from non-AG students 


■ Grade 12— least 


helpful (number of comments and topics) 


Curriculum: 


(2) Double load of same material (regular/gifted classes) 
(1) Redundant class work in dass 
(1) No computers 
(1) English courses 


Management: 


(4) Class not taken seriously 

(3) No help with course selection 

(2) Too ^y 

(2) Too much pressure 

(2) Not enou^ attention 

(2) Can't give regular classes enough attention 

(1) No weighted classes (for extra credit) 

(1) Classes not accelerated enough 

(1) Disinterested teacher 

(1) Not enough honors classes 


Students: 


(3) Not separated ftom other students 
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Third grade AG students were asked what they would Uke to see added to the program (Table 4.43). 



Table 4.43 

Question 18, Grade 3 Student Questionnaire 



Is there anything you would like to see added to the AG program? 

Their replies, in numbers and cat^ories, follow. 

Curriculum: (5) Sports 

(4) More computers 
(3) More learning games 
Q) More reading 
(2) Sdence 
(1) History 
(1) More variety 
(1) Art 

(I) Special AG classes 

(II) AG all day every day (more time) 

(1) More classroom space 

(2) More trips 
(1) Safety rules 
(1) Smaller classes 
(1) More individual work 



Time: 
Environment: 
Management: 
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Table 4.44 indicates what 8th and 12th grade AG students want to see added to the program at various 
grade levels. 



Table 4.44 

Questions 53-55, Grade 8 Student Questionnaire 
Questions 64-56, Grade 12 Student Questlor»naire 


Regarding the AG program, what would you like to see more of in the 
dementary grades, K-5? the middle grades, 6-8? i\igh sdiool. Grades 9-12? 




The following indicates the nmnbo^ of responses and the categories. 




■ Grade 8 students 




Grades K-5: 






Curriculum: 


(7) More computers 

(5) More Mathematics 

(3) More Sdence 

(3) More Foreign Language 

(3) More advanced learning 

(2) More English 

(2) More Social Studies 

(2) Higher reading levels 

(2) More writing 

(1) More variety 

(1 ) More career instruction 




Management: 


(6) More field trips 

(3) P-,lier scheduling (AG should not cause student to fall t>ehind 

in regular classes) 
(2) More counsding 
(2) More academic disdpline 
(2) More me^in^ 
(2) More hands-on activities 
(2) More AG teachers 
(l)More vartety 
(1) More fun 




Students: 


(1) Need for tTKking 

(1) Smallo- classes 

(1) Earlier expoKire t^ AG 
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Table 4,44 cent. 

Questions 63-65. Grade 8 Student Questbnnaire 
Questions 64-56, Grade 12 Student Questtonnaire 


Grades 6-8: 




Curriculum: 


(6) More computers 

(5) More variety in courses 

(2) More Sdoice 

(2) More Mathematics 

(2) More Sodal Studies 

(2) More career instruction 

(2) More Foreign Language 

(2) More advaiKed learning 

(1) More writing 

(1) More extracurricular activities 
(1) Higher reading levels 


Management: 


(5) More field trips 

(3) More preparation for upper grades 
(2) More long-term projects 
(2) More meeting* 
(1) More choice 


Time: 


(2) More time for AG classes 


Students: 


(3) Smaller classes 

(2) More classes w^th all AG students 
(1) Avoid segregation of AG students 


Environment: 


(1) More equipment 


Outcomes: 


(3) More recognition 


Grades 9-12: 






\/ ) More vanety 

(3) More computers 

(3) More coi^ge preparation 

(2) More Science 

(2) More admaced learning 

(1) More Mathematics 

(1) More career instruction 
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Table 4.44 cont. 1 
Questions 53-65, Grade 8 Student Questionnaire 
Questions 54-56, Grade 12 Student Questionnaire 




(1 ) More Foreign Language 
(1 ) More Social Studies 
(1 ) More performing arts 


Management: 


(3) More field trips 
(2) More lab activities 
(1) More meetings 


Time: 


(1 ) Longer class periods 


Students: 


(1 ) Restrict classes to AG students 


Outcomes: 


(1) More recognition 

(1 ) Reduce negative image of AG students CNerd' ) 


■ Grade 12 students 


Grades K-5: 




Curriculum: 


(8) More Reading/vocabular)' 

(7) More Mathematics 

(6) More Foreign Language 

i4) More computer skills 

(3) Advance non-academic talents 

(3) More Science 

(1) More writing 

(1) More grammar 


Management- 


(8) Academic discipline (motivation/challenge) 
<2) More fun 

(2) Educational trips (planetariums/museums) 
(1 ) Discontinue AG in elementary school 


Students: 


j 

(1 ) Separate classes for AC students 


Outcomes: 


(2) More recognition 

(1 ) Reduce negative image of AG students CNerd') 
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Table 4.44 cont. 

Questions 63-55. Graae 8 Student Questionnaire 
Questions 64-56. Grade 12 Student Questionnaire 



Grades 6-8: 

Curriculum: (6) Mort SdeiKX 

(6) More Mathi>matics 

(4) More Reading 

(3) More writing courses 

(3) More preparation for high school 

(2) More Foreign Language 

(1) More Sodal Studies 

(1) Environmental Education 

(1) More honors courses 

(1) More politics 

(1) More computer courses 

(1) More sports 

(1) Courses related to career inter st 



Management: (4) More group projects 
(1) Qualified AG teachers 
(1) More independent study 
<1) More field trips 



Students: (1) Reduce negative image of AC students ('Nerd') 
(1) Activities for AG students only 

Outcomes; (1 ) More community awareness 
Grades 9-12: 



Curriculum: (4) More Sdence courses 

(4) More Mathematics courses 

(4) More reading/ vocabulary 

(4) Higher level work 

(2) More writing 

(1) More study c current events 

(1) Alts (PtK^losophy, religion, psychology) 

(1) Advanced techiiical classes 



Processes: (4) Meet professionals/seminars 
(2) Better preparation for AP tests 
(2) Educational trips 
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Table 4.44 cont. 

Questions 53-55, Grade 8 Stucfent Questionnaire 
Questions 54-56, Grade 1 2 Student Questionnolre 




(2) Counseling/stress management 

(2) More dedicated teachers 

(2) Better preparation for selection of college courses 

(1) Courses weighted for credit 


Stud^nts: 


(7) Separate classes for AG students 
(1 ) Smaller dasser 


Outcomes: 


(1) More recognition of AG students 



In general AG students were quite conservative in their views of AG education. They regarded the 
study of academic subjects, particulariy mathematics, English/ and science, as being the most helpml 
activities in which they were engaged as AG students. Interest in computers was noticeably high in 
Grade 3 and Grade 8, but had abated by Grade IZ Field trips were popular, with the older students 
bein^ specific that the trips be educational: e.g., trips to a planetarium or a museum. 



AG students were concerned that the learning environment be conducive to advanced work, and that 
they not be held back by a slow pace or repetitive instruction— either within a class or between regular 
and advanced classes. Many comments dealt with the lack of cooidination and counseling. A smaU 
number registered major dissatisfactions with the program or with spedfic teachers. On the whole, 
however, students praised the AG program and wanted more. It should be clear, however, that the 
student's concept of the AG program induded Advanced Placement classes and honors classes 
attended by students who were not classified as academkally gifted. 
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Chapter 5-Results of Parent Survey 



One questionnaire was sent by mai^ to the parents of each gifted student. A return erv velope, addressed 
and stamped, was enclosed with each qu^tionnaire. The initial returns wer« 47%, which was an 
unsatisfactory level of response. A ioUow up letter was sent to non-respondents, asking for return of 
the original survey questionnaire or, should that not be convenient, the completion of a tear-off coupon 
requiring only a check A stamped return envelope was enclosed. The coupon question ask jd. 

Are you satisfied with the current gifted education program in which 
your cl ild is enrolled? 

1 1 Yes [ ] PartiaUy { ] No 

and 

Do you have any suggestions for improvement of the gifted program? 

The purpose of the coupon question was to attempt to discover whether the attitude of the non- 
respondents differed from the attitude of the respondents. A chi-j>quare analysis of the rehims (Ou- 
square - 5.99, n = 2) indkated that no difference existed. Apparent y the failure of parents to return 
the original questionnaire had nothing to do wiUi positive or negative attitudes reganiing the gifted 
education program. Telephone calls to a few of the non-r esporeients revealed tiiat some were satisfied 
to let the students speak for them. The main failure to respond seemed simply to be a low level of 
interest perhaps brought about by the fact tiiat in many cases the program played only a minor part 
in the student's instruction. 

Since tiie results of thesurvey are I>elieved to be comparatively unbiased, although the sample is small, 
an analysis of the results should be worthwhile. The first question dealt with the degree of importance 
the parent attached to the AG program. The results are given in Table 5.1 . 

Except where noted, all results are express^.', as percentages and the sample sizes were follower 
Grade 3, n = 15; Crade 8, n = 27- and Grade 12, n = 17. 
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Table 5.1 

Question 1, Parent Questionnaire 



Is it important to you for your 
student to excel in school work? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



3 


8 


12 






40.0 


59.3 


76.5 


ih 


Very important 


53.3 


37.0 


23.5 




Important 


6.7 


3.7 


0 




Average importance 


0 


0 


0 




Not very important 


0 


0 


0 




Not important at all 


1.67 


1.44 


1.24 






0.62 


0.58 


0.44 







Compare the results of Table 5.1 with Table 4.1Z Students almost unifomily believe that it is very 
important to their family that they fxcel in sdiool. Those choosing the top categoiy comprised 76%, 
79%, and 69% of the total Parents, however, did not equal students in their percentages until Grade 
l^ having percentages of 40%, 59%, and 76% in the top category of importance for the three grades. 
These results need further study. One possible explanation is that parents do not like to think that they 
are pushing the younger children, but the message gets across just the same. Another is that students 
from a young age understand even better than their parents what education will mean to their future. 

No one, parents or students, thinks that the matter is unimportant aables 4.12 and 5.1). Deciding 
whether this is of more possible significance to gifted student outcomes than outcomes for oiher 
studentsmustwaituponcomparisonswithdataforaUstudents. (This data, like all of the survey data, 
can take on its full meaning only when compared with baseline data for all students and aU parents— 
not just gifted students and their parents.) 

Parents have only a modest knowledge of the gifted education part of their student's work aable 5.2). 
This probably faifluenced their willingness to complete and rehim the questionnaire. 
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Table 6.2 

Question 2, Parent Questionnaire 



How familiar are you with the 
gifted education part of 
your stud^f s work 
this year? (Please check one.) 



Mean 
SO 



3 


8 


12 






do./ 


22.2 


OO.O 


U 


very tamiiiar 


20.0 


37.0 


23.5 


£] 


Familiar 


46.7 


33.3 


29.4 


(!] 


Moderately familiar 


6.7 


0.0 


11.8 




Slightly familiar 


0.0 


7.4 


0.0 




Not familiar 


2.33 


2.33 


2.18 






0.98 


1.07 


0.44 







To the question of the ! ind of job the student's school was doing with the gifted education program, 
the average parent response was on the low side of "good," with a small proportion feeling that a poor 
or very poor job was being done (Table 53). Extreme responses were more common in Grade 12 than 
in Grade 3, indicating that the program may be more variable in quality there, or that more was 
expected but not received. It must be kept in mind that much of what parents and students respond 
to as the "gifted program" is in fact not a program supported by special education funding but by 
regular funding— particularly honors and Advanced Placement courses in high school. 



Table 5.3 

Question 3, Parent Questionnaire 



From what you know of the gifted 
education program, what kind of job 
is your student's school doing wi^ 
the program? (Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



3 


8 


12 






20.0 


22.2 


33.3 


\h 


Excellent 


40.0 


44.4 


33.3 


c!j 


Good 


33.3 


22.2 


13.3 


dj 


Moderate 


0.0 


7.4 


13.3 


[!j 


Poor 


6.7 


3.7 


6.7 


{!] 


Very poor 


2.33 
1.05 


2.26 
1.02 ! 


2.27 
1.28 
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Parents felt that the AG program was an important part of their student's education this year, aUhough 
the importance was significantly less for the Grade 3 gifted students (Table 5.4). The parents seemed 
to feel that the Grade 3 program was less important than the students did, perhaps because much of 
the instruction was not course-related. [The older students felt that more of the Grade 3 work should 
be course related aable 4.44). 1 



Tabie 5.4 

Question 4, Parent Questionnaire 



Is the AG program an 
important part of your student's 
education this year? 
(Please check one.) 



Mean 
SD 



3 


8 


12 


13.3 


51.8 


58.8 


53.3 


18.5 


29.4 


20.0 


14.8 


5.9 


6.7 


7.4 


0.0 


6.7 


7.4 


5.9 


2.40 


2.00 


1.65 


1.05 


1.30 


1.06 



LI Very important 

tll Important 

til Average importance 

^ Not very important 

£j Not important at all 



The majority of pa^-ents felt tlat the amount of homework the students were given was ''about right" 
(Table 55). Any error was on the side of "not quite eremgh." Students agreed with parents on "about 
right,'" but reversed the table for the error, which was on the side of "a little too much"' (Table 4.10). A 
minority of students appeared to be caught in a web of heavy homework assignments coming from 
all of their teachers continually, and parents seemed to have little appreciation of the impossible 
working conditions this created for the students. 
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Table 5.5 

Question 5. Parent Questionnaire 














3 


8 


12 




How do vou r^i^ard thp fnfal 

amount of homework assigned 
to your student in all of the 
student's classes? 


7.2 
7 2 
64.2 


0.0 
3 7 
66.7 


0.0 
17 fi 

58.6 


ill Too much 

LJ A illuc UK/ mucn 

□ About nght 




21.5 


22.2 


17.7 


llj Not quite enough 




0.0 


7.4 


5.9 


ill TooUttle 


Mean 


3.00 


3.33 


3.12 




SD 


0.78 


0.68 


0.78 















In Table 5.6, a series of answers to questions are listed. Both parents and students (Table 4.19) gave 
some of their highest ratings to doing advanced work, improving credentials, and getting credit that 
would lead to a scholarship or financial aid. But parents also gave some of their highest marks— even 
higher than the students— to the student's having an opportunity to study special topics of interest to 
the student and the student's having a chance to study in aclass where "everyone is highly motivated." 



o 
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Table 5.6 

€kjestlons 6-16, Parent Questionnaire 



An AG program offers some special opportunities for AG students. Considering the 
opportunities listed below, how important to AG education generally do you believe 
them to be? Please circle a number in each row to correspond to your judgment of 
importance, "(T being of no importance, "T' being of the greatest importance. 



Please circle one number in each row. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



A chance for the student to 
talk things over and try out 
ideas on other gifted students. 



A chance to find out more 
about a subject that interests 
the student. 



A chance to study new topics 
not related to regular classes. 



A challenge to think things 
through on the student's own, 
without help or direction. 



Relative importance 
low medium high 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 



7 Mean/SD 



3 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 33.3 20.0 13.3 33.3 




8 


0.0 O.O 3.7 7.4 14.8 14.8 22.2 37.0 


^>^1.50 


12 


5.9 0.0 O.O 0.0 5.9 29.4 29.4 29.4 


6.53 

^..-^1.70 




3 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 6.7 33.3 26.7 33.3 




8 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 11.1 33.3 55.6 




12 


5.9 0.0 0.0 O.O 0.0 5.9 35.3 52.9 


6.12 




3 


0.0 0.0 6.7 0.0 0.0 13.3 40.0 40.0 


6.00,-^ 


8 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 29.6 18 5 51.9 


6.22,.,--^ 
.-^-^0.90 


12 


5.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.9 17.6 17.6 52.9 


5.88 




3 


0.0 O.O O.O 6.7 13.3 20.0 53.3 6.7 


5.40,.-^ 


8 


3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 14.8 407 25.9 




12 


11.8 0.0 0.0 O.O 5.9 5.9 25.9 S2.9 


5.65 

.-.^^2.29 
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Table 5.6 cont. 

Questions 6-16, Parent Questionnaire 




Relative importance 
low medium high 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Mean/SD 




10. A chance to get some 

reooffiution and resoect for the 
Student's talents from teachers 
and other students. 


3 


6.7 0.0 13.3 6.7 20.0 13.3 13.3 26.7 






8 


0.0 0.0 3.7 11.1 14.8 2S.9 14.8 29.6 


^ -^1.51 


12 


5.9 5.9 0.0 11.8 5.9 23.5 0.0 47.1 


^.--^2.26 








1 1 . Doing work and getting credit 
that will lead to a scholarship 
or a financial grant. 


3 


6.7 13.3 0.0 13.3 6.7 0.0 20.0 40.0 


4.80,.^ 




8 


0.0 0.0 0.0 7.4 7.4 18.5 22.2 44.4 


5.89...^ 


12 


5.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 11.8 23.5 58.8 


6.12 








12. A chance to do advanced work 
that will lead to better grades 
in college. 


3 


6.7 6.7 6.7 5.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 53.3 


5.13,.^ 




8 


0.0 0.0 3.7 0.0 7.4 18.5 14.8 55.6 


6.07>-^ 


12 


5.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.9 5.9 82.3 


6.41 

^-^^1.73 








13. A chance to improve one's 
credentials as reflected on the 
transcript, thus improving the 
chance of getting the college 
of one's choice or the job 
one wants. 


3 


6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 20.0 6.7 40.0 


4.87^.--^ 
^^2.7^ 




8 


0.0 0.0 3.7 3.7 0.0 25.9 18.5 48.1 


^^-^1.32 




12 


5.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.9 0.0 23.5 64.7 


6.18^,^ 
^>^1.78 








14. A chance to make ocmtacts 
outside of school, as in a 
summer program (Governor's 
School, for example) or at 
museums and similar places. 


3 


13.3 6.7 13.3 6.7 0.0 26.7 6.7 2a7 


4.13,,.^ 
^J^2m 




8 


0.0 0.0 7.4 0.0 14.8 14.8 40.7 222 


^>^.40 


12 


5.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 5.9 23.5 29.4 35.3 


6.65 

.73 
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Tcrtjle 6.6 cont. 

Questions 6-16. Parent Questionnaire 



15. A chance to meet and listen to 
important scholars or business 
or political leaders. 



16 • A chance to study in a class 
where everyone is highly 
motivated. 



Relative importance 
low medium high 



3 


13.3 0.0 13.3 13.3 13.3 20.0 20.0 6.7 




8 


0.0 0.0 3.7 7.4 22.2 18.5 29.6 18.5 


5.18..-^ 
^J-^1.39 


12 


0.0 0.0 0.0 5.9 5.9 11.8 41.2 29,4 


5,53 








3 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0,0 6.7 20.O 40.0 33.3 




8 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.7 11.1 29.6 55,6 


16.37,.--^ 


12 


5,9 0.0 0.0 0,0 O.O 5.9 23.5 64,7 


6.24 

^.-^1.71 



In Question 17 (Table 5.71 parents were asked about the purpose of a gifted program. 
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Table 57 

Question! 7. Parent Questionnaire 



What do you believe should be the main purpose of a special program 
for gifted students? 

The responses to this question were categorized under six categories, namely. 



Curriculum: 
Students 
Time 

Environment: 

Management: 

Outcomes: 



Responses that related to cuniculum content 

Responses that related to how students were selected or grouped 

Responses that related to how much time students were to spend 

studying 

Responses that related to facilities, 4Xjuipment, and non-curricular 
materials 

R^ponses that related to how curriculum, students, time, and the 
environment were managed to achieve goals and objectives 
ResfK>nses that indicated what outcomes were expected 



The results by the three grade levels are as follovre. The numbers in parentheses are the 
numbers of responses. Multiple response; are included in the tally. 



Grade 3 



Curriculum: 



(5) challenging 
O) interesting 
(2) enriching 
(2) fun and cr^tive 
(1) stimulating 
(1) advanced study 



Students: (1) group highly motivated AG students 



Kianagement: 



Outcomes: 



(1) moderately competitive classroom 
(1) encourage independent work 

(1) encourage teamwork 

(3) to broaden their education 

(2) to b^tte^ tlmnsdves /reach higher goals 
(2) i2 keep them in school/to continue; studies 
(2) to develop students' talents 

(1) to avoid fostering elitist attitude 
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Table 5.7 cont. 




Question 17. Parent Questionnaire 


■ Grade 8 





Curriculum: 


(4) Great variety of subjects 




(4) Challenging 




(3) Stimulating 




(2) Interesting 




(2) Advanced study 




{I) Encountge creativity 




/I \ ^ ^ - < 4 » 

(1; experimental Iraming 


Students: 


(1) Study with peers 




U/ worK at own pace 




\\) L^oncentrate work in area of interest 




(1) Do independent work 




(1) Allow students to stimulate each other 




(8) Higher motivation, greater enthusiasm for school 




(5) Leam to live up to potential 




(2) Provide good basis for higher education 




Leam to use talents for others 




U; Leam sell conndeiKe 




VI; Leam good study habits 




(1) Leam practical applications 


■ Grade 12 


(1) Prepare student for employment 


Curriculum: 


(2) Challen^p 




(1) Interesting 




(1) Enriching 




(1) Best available materials 


Students: 


(1) Group motivated students 

■ 1 
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Table 5.7 cont. 




Question! 7. Parent Questionnaire 


Management: 


(3) Allow students to work at their proper levels 




(3) Reward work with scholarshios 




(2) RecofiTiize talent 




(1) Pkt)vide the be^ teachprs 




(1) EncouiBfse a disciplined leamine Dmcess 




(1) Allow students to work at thptr oivn tvirp 


Outcomes: 


(4) Be DreDared for rollpc^p 




(2) Reach full potential 




w Maxixiuze talent 




(1) Achieve a stronger curriculum 




(1) Learn more about areas of interest 




(1) Enhance desire to jam 




(1) Learn how to n»ke own decisions 


1 


(1) Broadoi knowledge 



From these comments, it is evident that parents have little specific advice regarding the purposes of 
AG education. They believed that the course of study shoukl be challenging and engaging, and that 
the outcomes should include a better educated student This was to be brought about through a variety 
of methods, many contradictory in nature (e.g., independent study, mildly competitive, in a team 
setting). 

Parents were also questioned regarding the most helphil and least helpful aspects of the program 
CTable 5.8). 
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Table 6.8 cont. 

Question 18, Parent Questlonnoire 


Please Uill us in your own judgment what parts of the educational program for gifted 
students have been most helpful and what parts have been least helpful Add 
additional pages if needed. 


The results were categorized as follows: 






Most Helpful 


Least Helpful 


■ Grades 

Curriculum 


(1) Rote learning 
(1) Superficial work 


v^/ Acaueniic consent 


Management 


(2) Creative outlet 

(1) Break from class routine 

(1) Field trips 

(1) Special proiects 

(1) Sharing ideas 

(1) Accepting teacher 

(1) Accelerated basics 


(1) Read/ write report 


Time 




(1) Lack of time 


■ Grades 

Curriculum 


(5) Challenge/stimulation 
(4) Social Studies/English 
(1) Cultural activiti^ 
(1) Enrichment opportunities 
(1) Spanish 


(1) Science 


Management 


(3) Student sets own pfKre 
(2) Quality of teachers (high) 


(1) Pulline AG students 
from regular class 

(2) Quality of teachers Oow) 
(1) Lack of coordination 

with regular classes 
(1) Level of competence too low 
(1) Too much busywork 
(DLackofflexibUity 
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Table 6.8 cont. 

Question 18, Parent Questionnaire 



Physical 
Environment 

Outcomes 



Most HeJi.pful 



Least Helpful 

(1) Lack of equipment 

(1) Elitist attitude 



Grade 12 

Curriculum 



(3) Advanced work 

(3) English, Math, Science 

(2) College preparation 

(1) Stress on thinking ar.d writing 



Students (2) Intellectual competition 



, pull-out" program 



Management (1 ) Overlapping projects 

Outcomes (1 ) Desire to -^ake better grades 



T'arents of Grade 3 students were strong on stimulation and a break from the routine, parents of Grade 
8 students were more interested in acadeuic s'atPiial, and parents of Grade 1 2 students concentrrted 
on academic preparation. The least helpful aspects of the program seemed to be identlfiea mostly with 
coordination problems or with what was per^ved as busywork. 
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With \ae risk of additional redundancy, parents were asked what they would like to see more of in 
GiadesK-5,Gradcs6-8,andGrades9-12(Table5.9). The point was to look for patterns of change, cither 
across the years for the same people or by people whose children had arrived at difference stages of 
elemeiUaiy and secordary education. 



Table 6.9 

Questions 19-21, Parent Questionnaire 


In tenns of education for gifted students, what would you like to see (or see more oO 
in the elementary grades (Grades K-5)? 


In terms of education for gifted students, what would you like to see (or see more of) 
in the middle grades (Grades 6-8)? 


In terms of education for gifted students, what would you Uke to see (or set more of) 
m high school (Grades 9-12)? 


The results are given below: 


■ Grade 3 parents 
Grades K-S 




Curriculum: 


(4) More sdence 
(3) More mathemaUcs 
(1) More writing skills 
(1) More computer skills 
(1) More exposure to the arts 


Management: 


(2) More Sequent meetings 

(2) More independent projects 

(2) More contact with parents 

(1) More trips 

(1) More team projects 

(1) More creative opportunities 

(1) Involvement with private business 

(1) Greater acceleration 


Students: 


(1) Earlier identilfication 
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Table 5.9 cont. 

Questionsl9-21 , Parent Questionnaire 



Grades 6-8 



Cimiculiun- (2) Challenging work 

(2) More preparation for career 
(1) More exposure to aits 



Management (2) More preparation for career 
(1) More meetings 
(1) I>eveIopment of mentor program 
(1) Outside input by private or federal agencies 
(1) More cooperation 
(1) ImiepeiKlent study 

Grades 9-12 



Curriculum: (1) Activities which would prepare students for college 
(1) Encouragement towan? trades that allow students 

to work with hands 
(1) Advanced classes 



Management: (1) More teacheis 

(1) Students involved with community activities 
(1) Internships 

(1) Cooperation with vmiversities 

(1) Outside input by private/ federal agencies 

■ Grade E parents 
Grades- K-5 



Cunriculuir*: (1) Experimental learning 

(1) More instriKrtion on good habits 

(1) More creative woHc 

(1) Computers^ science, nvitiiematics 

(1) Cultural activities 

(1) Advanced dasses 

(1) Subjects overlooked in regular dasses 



Management: (1 ) More time with AG teacher 
(1) Early klentificatlon 
(1) More time in media center 

(1) Chai^ sjrstem to avoid make-up work m regular classes 
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Table 5.9 cont. 

Questlonsl9-21 , Parent Questionnaire 




<1) Freedom for student to set own pace 
(1) More time for special interests 


■ Grade 8 parents for Grades 6-8 


Cuniciiltim: 


(3) Experimental l^iming /special classes 

0) More Science 

(2) More challenging work 

(1) More computers, mathematics 


Management 


(2) Parents more informed 
(1) More stringent rules 
(1) Qualified teachers 

(1) More development of student's abilities 

(1) Smaller classes 

(1) More outside input 

(1) Allow more time for AG classes 

<1) More projects 


Physical Environment: 


(1) More »ipplies 


■ Grade 8 parents for Grades 9-12 


Ctirriculum: 


(2) Classes in History and Science 

(2) Mathematics, Science, Computers 

(1) Advanced courses 

(1) Experimental learning 

(1) More special classes 

(1) A program (none now available) 


Management: 


(2) Qualified teaches 

(1) Interaction with AG students at other schools 
(1 ) Cooperation between high school and college 
(1) More AG meetings 
(1) More outside inpit 
(1) More individual testing 


Outcome: 


(1) Better study methods 
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Table 5.9 cont. 

Questfonsl9-21 , Parent Questlormalre 



■ Grade 12 parents for Grades K-5 

Cuniculuin: (1 ) Challenging work 

(1 ) More AG classes 

Management (1) More help for slow learners 

■ Gra le 12 parents for Grades 6-8 

Curtioilum: (3) Broader course offerings 

(2) More "in-depth" work 
(1) Foreign languages 

Management (1 ) Better teacher preparation 

■ Grade 12 parente for Grades 9-12 

Curriculiim: (2) More college jHeparation 

(1) AG English (4 years). Mathematics (4 years). Science 
(3-4 years), and Social Studies (2-3 years) 
(1) More variety 

(1) More research/reading, writing 

Management: (1 ) Smaller classes 

(1) More encouni^ment, help 

(1) More interaction with other AG students in other states 



In general, parents of Grade 3 chlkiren wanted more academic subjects for Grades K-5— particularly 
sdenoeandmathGnatks. Other trends were not strong, but the need for amrses other than English 
coursesappeared over and over. ThisjnDbablyrefteclslheaccentintheAGprogramonconmnmication 
bSdlls subjects. Coordination of existing resources was of more concern to parents than the nimtbeis 
of teachers or where the AG dasses were l^ld 
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Chapter 6-Results of Teacher Survey 



The method of presentation of results of the teacher survey will l>e to follow the oider of the 
questionnaire, adding relevant summaries of comments as they occur. Except where noted, all results 
are expressed as percentages and the sample sizes are as follows: Grade 3, n = 12-13; Grade 8, n = 33- 
35; and Grade 12, n = 23. 



Questions 1 and 2 of the survey asked the teachers tr describe the gifted education program in their 
schools and to describe the specific gifted programs of the students selected to be in the study (Tables 
6.1 and 6.2). 

Table 6.1 

Question 1 , Teacher QuestlonrKaire 



In what format is the gifted education program administered in the above 
school? (Please check as many as apply). 



3 




1P 






n n 




O. / 


A 

A. 


riui-aay classes tor gifted students only 


61 .b 


17.1 


4.3 


B. 


Part-time grouping (pull out of classes) 


7.7 


45.7 


73.9 


C. 


Cluster grouping of gifted vnth high achieving students 
(such as honor courses) 


7.7 


0.0 


0.0 


D. 


Saturday classes 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


E. 


Simuner classes 


7.7 


8.6 


13.0 


F. 


Counseling sessions 


61.5 


34.3 


21.7 


G. 


Resource classes, less than full day 


7.7 


28.6 


52.2 


H. 


Special accelerated subject area classes 


0.0 


2.9 


4.3 


I. 


AG Learning Center for individual study 


53.8 


22.9 


13.0 


J. 


Consultation wi^ regular teachers to get special 
instruction in the classroom for the gifted shident 


0.0 


0.0 


13.0 


K. 


Instruction at a post-secondary school 
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Table 6.2 

Question 2, Teacher Questionnaire 



^ education program for the students who 

were selected in the sample for further study? (letttr^ are OK): 



3 


8 


12 






0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


A. 


Full-day classes for gifted students only 


76.9 


17.6 


4.5 


B. 


Part-time grouping (pull out of classes) 


0.0 


50.0 


63.6 


C. 


Quster grouping of gifted with high achieving students 
(such as honor courses) 


7.7 


0 0 




u. 


baturday classes 


7.7 


2 9 




b. 


bummer classes 


0.0 


8.8 


18.2 


F. 


Counseling sessions 


53.8 


29.4 


22.7 


G. 


Resource classes, less than full day 


7.7 


26.5 


36.4 


H. 


Special accelerated subject area classes 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


I. 


AG Learning Center for individual study 


38.5 


17.6 


9.1 


J. 


Consultation vwth regular teachers to get special 
instruction in the classroom for the gifted student 


0.0 


0.0 


9.1 


K. 


Instruction at a post-secondary school 



The r«ults from Questions 1 and 2 indicate that the students selected in the sample are receiving the 
same typical instnictional format as all of the AG students within the school 

J?6'f^r^V^^.'S '^c^ ^ "^^^ consultation in Grade 3 

(76.9% 38.5%. and 38.5% respectively), to a combination of instnictional formats in Grade 8, to duster 
grouping and spedal accelerated subject area classes in Grade 12 (63.6% and 36.4% respectively). 

Question 3 asked each teacher to describe in detail the instnictional fonnats of the gifted education 
program In thdr school tiiat were indicated in Questions 1 and 2. The results do not lend themselves 
to summaiy, and are presented verbatim in Table 63. Some categorization is attempted under the sbc 
categories listed at the top of Table 63. ""aermesix 
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Table 6.3 

Question 3, Teacher Questionnaire 



Please describe the gifted education program of the listed students (see Question 2) in 
sufficient detail for an outsider to be able to understand what benefits they receive on 
a weekly basis. 



The descriptions of specific gifted programs can be categorized as foUows: 



3 


8 


12 




18.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Gifted program as the acadenuc program with enrichment 


9.1 
0.0 


21.2 
27.3 


13.0 
21.7 


Gifted program as part of the academic program 

• special AG classes 

• special AG classes — ^English only 


9.1 


30.3 


65.2 


Gifted program as part of the academic program (i.e., 
Advanced Placement, Honors, or accelerated courses) 


63.6 


15.2 


0.0 


Gifted program as enrichment (pullout) 


0.0 


6.1 


0.0 


Lack of a gii ied program 



The gifted programs of the students sampled in this study are decribed below by grade level and 
type. 

■ Grade 3 

Gifted program as the academic program with enrichment 

A' Nature and Ecology^-90 minutes; Geographic Exploration, Learning through 

Experimentation, and If s a Small World— 270 minutes; Beginning Writing Experiences- 
ISO minutes; Dimensions— 90 minutes. 
S Students work in small groups and individually on sped;' 1 curriculum ai^ enrichment in 
the content areas of reading, language, and mathematics. Annual goals in reading and 
Language Arts include: EjqDository writing. Junior Great Books, poetry, vocabulary 
building, word play and word processing. Annual goals in mathematics include 
calcuktore, simulations, problem solving, tangrams, flowcharts and logo pxugramming. 



■To preserve anonymity, teachers are designated by letters. A letter followed by a number indicates 
different school programs within an LEA. 
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Table 6.3 (cont.) 

Questions, Teacher Questlonnafre 



Gifted program as part of the academic program (special AG classes) 

R Students are given enriched cla^room inslnactions that will help motivate them They 
are sent to the compute on a regular ba^ Home and class proiects are assigned for 
L-idividual interest A consulting teacher periodicaUy visits to bring materials and advise 
the classroom teacher. 

Gifted program as part of the academic program 

W The program is a puU-out type program and is centered around spelling as the academic 
content area. The shidents meet for forty-five minutes five times per week. 

Gifted program as enrichment (pullout) 



O 



6 



H 



The third^e students are pulled out of their regular classrooms for one hour a week 
Durmg this time they receive enrichment services which are provided by the AG 
instmctor. Classroom teachers are prc^vided with suggestions and/or materials for the 
AG students whenever applicable. 

The students are served 1 hour a week in a puU-oul program. The program is an 
enrK±ment program with emphasis on creative processes and the thinking operations. 
Activities to increase or improve problem solving skills, oral and written expression, and 
creativity are used at this level. The program is a continuing process which is used 
throughout the county, I serve four schools. 

Direct Resource-45 minute classes, 2 or 3 times a week depending on the needs and/or 
conc«TO of the chiWren. Most of the activities that we do with our gifted children are 
geared towards the higher levels of thinking. 

These students come to a spedal class with other AG students twice weekly for 1 hour i 
They are held responsible for woric missed in the classroom at that time. The special class 
is taught by a tCMher with AG training. ' 
At the be^nning of the school year, the homeroom teachera, parents and I meet together 
o plan what will be done with the students during the year. Enrichment for the s^dents 
is planrod to supplement the basic cunicuhmi. Higher-level cognitive skills, creative 
tWnking activities, research skills, and other activities are suggested based on individual 
needs. I provkic materials for teachera to use During the year, I check with teachers and 
parents to see that needs are met and to provide additional materials. This is done 
weekly until teachers tdl me all is going wdl Then I check less frequentiy. 
These students experience 1-1/2 hours of enrichment per week During this time, they 

experience a 6«edom in leanting I don't fed they recdve in their regular dasse Critical 
and creative thinking at high levels are taught through units in 5 areas: Self 
Actualization; Science/Technology; Math; Communication/Artistic Exptoration; Worid 
Community. Because of time limits, some topics are not covered as in^lepth as I wouU 
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Table 6.3 (cont.) 

Question 3, Teacher Questionnaire 



like. The students aie eager to leam challenging material benefit from the interaction 
with other gifted students, and enjoy the variance in their schedule of regular, often 
repetitious tasks they face in their regular class. 
L The enrichment program focuses on the development of creative thinking skills, problem 
solving, and the devek>pnient of higher levels of reasoning. (See CEP.) 

■ Grades 

Gifted piogram as part of the academic program (special AG classes) 

M Both shidenls receive communkations skills instruction in a gifted class composed only 
of identified gifted students and teught by a teacher certified in AG. The class meets for 
55 minutes daily. Although this is the only "offidal" AG class for these students, they 
receive instruction in algebra and science in classes composed of AG and honors students. 
B-1 Daily grouped AG Language Arts and Math classes; consultation with grouped class 
(AG) teachers. 

K-2 Students are grouped in Language Arts and Math so they can receive a higher level of 
instruction. Eruichment activities are an integral part of the program in all subject areas. 
Students participate in TIP, Mathcounts, Science Olympiads, Knowledge Master, Science 
Fair, Math Fair, and the Geography Bee. 

K-1 In their daily English class, they study an jc :eleiBted vocabulary program rather than 
using the spelling book They use a high school grammar and composiaon textbook. In 
literature, we use a state-adopted 8th grade book and the program is supplemented with 
novels {Tom Sawyer, To Kill a Mockingbird, Animal Farm,) In Pre-Algebra, they use a pre- 
algebra textbook. 

A-1 Each shident is grouped into AG level Language Arts and Math classes. They have the 
opportunity to select AG electives. 
R These students receive advanced and extracurricular cou jses during the regular school 
day. Curriculum compacting is used as an extender for independent reseaith. The 
students are in a three-way block in whfch two of their teachers are county AG Certified. 

D-2 The tvn> students are placed in language arts, social studies, and science classes with 
other AG students. About 50% of each dass consists of AG students. The other 50% is 
supposed to be made up of high-achieving non-AG's but that is not the case always. 
Because of schediiling constraints, nwst AG students also end up in math together. 

Gifted program as psrt of the academic program (special AG classes-English only) 

T The students have access to a challenging curriculimi and to peers who are equally 
talented. They acquire an eariy mastery of the basic language arts skills and move as 
quickly as ttt^r ability allows to higher kjvcl enrichment activities. There is an 
opportunity to encoimter and use ii^reasingly difficult vocabulary and concepts 
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Table 6.3 (cont.) 

Questions, Teacher Questionnaire 



1-2 



F-1 



O 



(examples: editing and publishing a book, journals, plays, etc.). The development of 
hijiher levd thinking skills is also stressed. During any given week, the students may be 
participating in a Shakespearian recitation contest, producing original videos, working in 
the computer lab, working %vith the electronic maUbox, or participating in a writing 
workshop presented by a professional writer. (For further infbnnation, see the attached 
GEP.) 

Competed curriculum in spelling; faster pace in granu.^^r; Bloom approach to use of 
knowledge; creative activities which involve leaderehip skills; student planning/choic c 
%vithin curriculum; oral communication skills stressed; logical thinking encouraged; 
varied materials used in addition to state-adopted texts. 

Detailed discussion of literature (in<lepth study possible only with gifted grouping). 
Faster pace in the program whkh allows time for more enrichment/ pennits more 
material (literature, grammar) to be studied Seriousness of puipose which alk>ws me to 
take students to the theatcr/perfbnnaiKes of Shakespeare because I know they will both 
appredate/enjoy and behave! 

These students meet daUy for 90 minutes of instructional time in a language arts-sodal 
studies block. There are fift-en AG students in the class. Grade level and advanced 
curricuhmi with emphasis on higher-level thinking skills are the basis of the program 
Students utilize the writing process through their language arts and social studies. Their 
reading program includes various genres. Junior Great Books, and vocabulary studies. 

Gifted program as part of the academic pn^ram with enrichment 

S Student 1 and Shident 2 are >>laced in classes with the eighth-grade high achieves. All of 
these students attend classes which are regular classroom setting. However, Jieir 
instruction is geared toward a higher-level instmction. All of the shidents take A:gebra 1. 
Thdr Language Arts daises are total enrichment, focusing on grammar and Uterature I 
also teach the AG /high-achieving students Reading. We also focus on literature and 
other high-lnterp«t reading activities. 
J-1 There is no «ructun»«d program, no AG leachei^ however, / G students are in high- 
achieving dasses, with academics geared to their ability. Materials spedficaUy for AG 
students are fanpleir-nted into the currteulum. 
X Our program uses acceleration, curricuhmi compacting, higher-level thinking skills, and 
develops affective ai^ ir tuitive skills in students. 

The listed students receive instruction in Language Arts, Sodal Studies, Math, and 
Sdence that extends and cnrfches the stateadopted curriculum. There is more emphasis 
on application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation of subject matter than provided in the 
regular dasses at this school. Weekly, students are given independent assignmaits 
whee tiiey are given opportunities to express tiiemsdves creatively, problem solve, and 
work on activities using higher-level cognitive abilities. 
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Table 6.3 (cent.) 

Question 3. Teacher Questionnaire 



D-l There is no specific program. Students are grouped together for Language Arts, Social 
Studies, Science and Math and are provided with enrichment to the standard course of 
study. 

Gifted program as part of the academic program 

Q Students are in accelerated classes for acadonic subjects. They have AG as an elective for 
2 hours per week, being pulled from P.E. and health class. For this class they must meet 
with an itinerant teacher with certification in AG. 
E-1 The AG students are members of a cluster selected from previous higher academic 

performers. The class meets two hours daily— once in English and once in Social Studies 
while engaging in an in-depth study in grammar and literature on a high level of learning 
strategies. 

F-2 Extension and/or enrichment of some materials in science and social studies. In 

Language Arts stud .«t» are just in an advanced class. In math they are taking Algebra. 

However, there is no enrichment in these classes. 
C-2 They are involved for two periods a day (one for English ard one for Math) along with 

other AG students and high achievement students. Thr masses are taught at an 

accelerated level. 

N Student 1 and Student 2 qualified for the Advanced Language Arts class. The class is a 
combination 7-8 (53 minutes per day) class. Studies include literature, English Grammar, 
Vocabulary Development and Writhig. Creative activities extend and enhance the 
classroom learning situation. We follow the N.C. Competency Goals and Basic Education 
Plan and differentiate from this point. 
V^' All students are tracked in high, middle, and low groups. AG students attend top-level 
classes and their "reading^ class is taught by the AG teacher, who emphasizes literature 
as v.'eil iii; problem solving and higher thinking skills. 
L-2 Our special program operates at all 3 grade levels: 6, 7, and 8. Identified AG students are 
grouped with high-achieving shidents in a full -sized class of English and Social Studies 
(a block) in the 6th grade. 7th and 8th graders are grouped for the above Hock of subjects 
plus Pre-Algebra aiKl Science (7lh) and Algebra I and Science (8th). Thus, the progiam is 
almost full-time AC. 

B-2 Student 1 is Mentified as verbal only, whereas Student 2 is a composite (verbal and math) 
kientification. Both are in an Academic (accelerated) Language Arts class for which I 
provide consultation services. This mainly consists of supplies— da - -room sets of 
reading/activity materials beyond the regular curriculum. Student 2 also has Algebra I, 
whkh is math Kceler.ition oi^ year ah&d of the other dassmates. 

Z 1 Our gifted education program in the eighA grade is a curriculum-based program in 
Language Arts, Social Studies, and Math. Teachers arc respon^ble for provkiing 
enrichment as well as instruction in the development of bask: skills. Gifted students are 
clustered v.ith nonkientified students who are working at a high level of achie /ement. 

Students receiv e instruction one class period per subject each day of the wedc 
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Table 6.3 (cont.) 

GJuestlon 3, Teacher Questionnaire 



L-l The students are enrolled in accelerated classes in Math, Language Arts, and Science. 

Teachers of these classs try to cover not just more of the content area but also to include 
special assignments and projects which challenge the AG students to think and work 
more creatively. 

Gifted program as enrichment (pullout) 

M These students are pulled from their regular classroom for one hour and a half each week. 

It is an enrichment type program that follows a curriculum along with other areas of 

study that d% teacher may consider appropriate 
J-2 We have just set up a computer program in the media center that students will begin after 

the CAT. 

P There is one teacher (AG) assigned to serve AG shidents in grades 6, 7, and 8. It is an 
itinerant position (teacher serves 4 other sdiools), working with students in two period 
blodcs of time, one day per wedc. The program is an enrichment model extending and 
enriching the BEP. It operates wltWn the academk disciplines and is content based in the 
areas of Language Arts, Math, Sodal Studies, and Sdence. The jnt>gram also includes 
units on problem-solving, U^ic and research The delivery approach to these areas is 
through "units of stiKiy* method, whereby a particular subject is shidied for several 
wedcs, usually 3-6. Whenever special opportunities for study, eq?osure, or involvement 
in interesting ar^ present themselves, eveiy efibrt is made to take advantage of them, 
le., the Rameses Exhibit-— a 6-week in-depth study preceded a PAGE sponsored field trip 
to Charlotte. 

H-1 Both students come to AG weekly pn a regular basis. They come with a group of 12-14 
AG 8th-grade students during a l-l)2 hour block of time. Our program is based on a 3- 
year plan (grades 6- 8). We cover the curriculum ai^ stated in #7. Our program is an 
'^tended Eiuichment Program." 

G-1 Each AG student receives one hour each week of AG service. For the school year 1988-89 
students have been pulled from elective course time to work with the AG teacher on the 
following curriculum: Politics— nattonal and local government; Commtmications — 
debate; Science— you and your environment and Critical and Logical Thinking. The 
program consists of a series of mini-tmits each lasting twelve weeks. 

Lack of a gifted progiam 

U None. Unfortunately, our school system only provkles direct AG services to students in 
gr.'tdes 4-6. Therefore, these junior high students have no contact with an AG program. 
G-2 Eighth graders have not been included in the program at this school because of a conflict 
with math classes. 
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Table 6.3 (cont.) 

Question 3, Teacher Questionnaire 



■ Grade 12 

Gifted program as part of the academic program (special AG classes) 

C-2 Student 1 is exux>lled in a new course Humanities II at the Center for Excellence in Arts 
and Humanities. It is a two-hour block class combining World History and World 
Literature. This course is especially suited to a creative person such as Student 1 because 
of the variety of assignments and the seminar approach to teaching. 

B-2 The AG students are grouped into dasses according to their area of AG identification. 
Their classes meet daily. I meet with the regular classroom teachers and provide them 
with a special inventory of AG materials available for their use. The English teacher has 
written an addendum stating the differentiated activities and materials which she does in 
the AP Language ai^ Con^x^tion course. The AC sctuiuus for enrichment have been 
scheduled one per nine weeks. 

A-2 iJoth students have been in AG English classes in 10th and 1 1 th grades and both are 

OL-rently enrolled in AG English Student 1 takes accelerated Math and Science course 

Gifted program as part of the academic program (special AG dasses-Englich only) 

H-1 The Gifted program at thi*? school is subject oriented arni is used in place of enrollment in 
a regtilar English class. The curriculum is predominantly academic and is designed to 
give the individuals in the class as much opportimity as possible to discover arKi to 
develop their maximum potential. The small class size allows opportunity for greater 
interaction aiKl expression. 
W These students study English literature the whole yes . As an integral part of this course, 
they practice writing and speaking skills which have been acquired in prior years. These 
students read, discuss and think more. They are expected to do creative work by using 
knowiedge and ideas gained from earlier work. Students are challenged to think on 
higher levels. 

H-2 We follow the basic cimicuhmi for seniors— English literature and grammar review. We 
cover much additional material: books, two additional textbooks, videos, etc The class is 
not a lecture ckiss, but one that tries to encourage student participation in a relaxed 
atmosphere. 

R These students read axKi write more than the average student. Discussions are generally 
on analysis level rather than recall. 
F-2 Intense reading of literature at the college leveL Critical analysis of literature requiring 
higher thixiking skills. Writing of critical essays based on critical aruilysis of literature. 
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Table 6.3 (cont.) 

Question 3, Teacher Questtonnaire 



A-i 



B-l 



F-1 



S 
V-2 



G-1 



L-1 
K-1 

L-2 

R 



Ol 
G-2 



Gifted progtam as part of the academic ptogTam 

These students are state-identified gifted students, but they are taking the advanced 
placement seiior English course. The course follows the AG county giUdelines and 
cunicuhmi; there is considerable enrichment through guest authorities, movies, etc. 
Effort is made to relate readings and assignments to critical aiKi analytical thinking skills 
1 hese students are enrolled in our Advanced Studies Classes, which are made up of 
students who have obtained 85% or above on the California Achievement Test. Their 
curriculum is strong in analytk»l skills, and they do a great deal of addittonal reading, 
research and writing. 

Student 1 has been an AG student for the entire three years. Student 1 has participated in 
counseling se^ons when they discussed Governor's School, scholaiships and course 
options. Student 1 was a member of an accelerated English dass as a sophomore and has 
continued in Advanced Placement courses in the Junior and Senior yeare. Student 1 has 
also participated in evey Enrichment that has been offered. 
Gifted students are expeiled to woric £a^ and complete more assignments in all areas 
than the average students. They are atcouraged to do cieaHve writing, additional 
research, extra projects, attend cultural events, and develop individual interests. 
They have the choice of taking Advanced Placement or College Preparatory English. 
Student 1 and Student 2 are in an Advanced Placement English class geared toward 
preparing them for the AP exam. The course is struchired on a 4-year plan (based upon 
the N.C. Standard Course of Study) which stresses composition, research, and literature 
analysis skills. The reading and writing elements of the course are more stringent than 
those of a regular classroom. Leadership in seminar-type discussion is strongly urged. 
A reading-intensive course focusing on the subject and theory surrounding it where 
students attend regularly and participate actively. Emphasis is equally on written 
expression and demonstrathig proficiency on the AP exam so that students may gain 
college credit 

Again, they did not participate. However, the other two students (Students 3 and 4) 

foUowed the prescribed program: Honors I, Iim, AP. They were toU of opportunities 

for gifted students, and Student 4 attended Governor's School 

Both students are involved in honors English programs endir m an AP English class 

their sentor year. Student 1 is involved in AP History, AP En^ i, and AP Cakulus 

courses. All these courses offer «ivanced studies, readings and research. 

These 2 students are enrolled in Honors/Advanced Placement English, math, chemistry 

and History. 

As a student in my Cafcuhis class. Student 1 receives daily histructior in higlwr-level 
mathematics. Each member of the class is required to do a specific project for display in 
the spring. 

Each student has accelerated subject area classes daUy. A schedule is included. 
They receive no benefits on a weekly basis. Shident 1 is currently enrolled in the ECU 
Honors Med. Rrogram. Student 2 is taking Honors Level Couises. 
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Table 6.3 (cont.) 

Question 3, Teacher Questionnaire 

J-2 The Educated Gifted Program at this school is basically individual classrocm teacher 
oriented. Specific challenges within the classroom setting are used. Special or different 
tests and special projects are encouraged by teachers for the gifted students in our 
classrooms. 

V-1 The 12th grade AG offering is an honors International Relations class. Curriailum is 
driven by a collegelevel reader (collected essays), augmented by a number of journals 
(Foreign Affairs, C.S. Monitor, World Press Review) as well as material from the Qose Up 
Foundation. Naturally, such a course relies on current affairs for a portion of our weekly 
offerii^. 



Whereas Questions 1 , 2, and 3 asked the teachers to describe the format of the gifted education prDgFaxn 
in their school Question 4 asked the teachers to determine which parts of the gifted program are 
funded by the state's allocation of money. The results are given in Table 6.4. 



Table 6.4 

Question 4, Teacher Questionnaire 



Which of the above benefits are funded directly from the state's allocation of money 
for gifted students? 



3 


8 


12 




84.6 


50.0 


26.1 


All 


15.4 


32.1 


17.4 


Materials 


0.0 


3.6 


4.3 


Resources 


0.0 


21.4 


43.5 


None 


0.0 


7.1 


8.7 


Not Known 



In Grades 3 and 8, the majority of the AG programs sampled were totally funded by the state (84.6% 
and 50.0% respectively), while at Grade 12 only a quarter of the AG programs sampled were totally 
funded by the state and ahnost half (43.5%) recdved no ftinding from the state at all. This may be 
related to the results of Questions 1 and 2^ which stated that at Grade 12 the AG prcgrams consist 
mainly of cluster grouped and special accelerated courses taken by AG students as well as other high- 
achieving students. The difference in the nature and duration of instruction at the two levels, however, 
prevents any firm conclusions about the typical division of AG funds between elementary and 
secondary education. 
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Qu^ons f. and 6 asled teachers to describe which instructional strategies are used to implement the 
gifted education program within their schools. The results are given in Table 6.5. 



Table 6.6 

Question 5, Teacher Questionnaire 



Which of these strategies are part of this schoors gifted education proeram? 
(Please check as many as apply.) 



3 


8 


12 




30.8 


11.4 


8.7 


A. Grade skipping (allowing a gifted student to skip one 
or more grades) 


15.4 


5.7 


8.7 


B. Teiescopine of work (such as doin*? thr*»p voar'c wm-v 
in two years) (May lead to grade skipping 


7.7 


11.4 


4.3 


C. Subject skipping (allowing a studenf ^ skip a year's 
work in one or more subjects— mathematics, for 
example) 


30.8 


40.0 


56.5 


D. Early subjects (allowing a student to take a subject 
earlier than the grade level it is normally taken) 
(May follow from subject skipping) 


0.0 


31.4 


73.9 


E. Advanced courses (allowing a student to take an 
advanced course early) 


n=7 


n=21 


n=19 



^!ffl ? T"^^ ^' P'^S^ C^de 3 students generally consisted of 

gradeskipping and taking sul^ early (30.8% for each) with some telescoping of work (15 4%) (It 
may be noted here that, in the entire sample, only one student had skipped a grade, the stra teirv beine 
more honored In principle than in practice) ^y^S 

The ^ed program of Grade 8 students moves towards the taking of subjects early (40.0%X usually 
Algebra I, and the taking of advanced courees (31 .4%). 

In Gnidel2 an even greater proportion of the shidents took early subjects (56.5%) and advanced 
courses (73.9%), such as Calculus. 



were 



Question 6 on the next page asked the teachers to describe in further detail the strat^es that 
Micated in Question 5 as being used to implement the gifted education program wifhin their schools 
Here agaf n, comments are given veitatim (Table 6.6). 
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Toble 6.6 

Question 6. Teacher Questionnaire 



The strategies in Question 5 are not dearly demarcated. You may need to explain in 
more detail to make dear how this sdiool's gifted education program handles those 
strategies (if they enter the program at all). 

The strategies of a gifted program listed in Question 5 are grade skipping, telescoping of work, 
subject sk^ping, taking subjects early, and taking advanced courses. These strategies may be 
employed separaldy^faiGrade9takingAPBiok)gy rather thanphysicaIsdence,orin conjunction- 
taking Algebra I in Grade 8, thus making room for Cakulus in high school 

The descriptions of how these strategies are employed in the gifted program of a specific school are 
categorized below by grade level and strategy. Where a description did not faU into any of the 
categories it was induded in a group of comments labeled "No spedfic strategy used." 

■ Grade 3 

Telescoping of Work 

F Some teachers in the regular classroom allow students to progress at theii owr* speed. 
This acceleration leads to "tdescoping" and has led to one instance of grade skipping, 
although this practice is highly discouraged. 

Early Subjects 

O All of the AG students are working at least a year above grade level. Because of the 

similarities in the 5th and 6th grade math curriculum, the 5th grade AG students will 

complete the 6th grade curriculum this year. 
E The students work with the fourth grade dass hi reading. Teachers provide individual 

work in math for one student. Additional skills on the computer are also used to provide 

more challenge to the students. 
S On occasion, during our AG resource class, I pull students to work individually on 

higher-level thinking skills not addressed in the regular class. These skills may be above 

their grade level. 

B Some chikiren are above grade level in reading, for example, and may go up to the next 
grade for that subject 

No spedfic strategy used 

A The AG curriculum is specially tailored to meet the needs of gifted children at each grade 
levd by extmiing the bas^ curriculum and developing higher level thinking skills. It is 
taught by teachers trained in gifted education. 

L N/A. Totally an enrkdunent program 
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Table 6.6 (cont.) 

Question 6, Teacher Questionnaire 



GxadeS 



M 



Telescoping of Work 

Telescoping of work. Within the AG communications skills curriculum, content relating 
to bask: skills already mastered is telescoped, thereby providing opportunity for 
enrichment. 



R 

5 
C-2 
I-l 

D-l 
B-2 



K-1 
H-2 
X 

H-1 

G-1 
C-1 



E-1 
K-2 



Eaily Subjects 

Algebra is the only course offered in advance for AG Math for 8th graders. 
Our studoits are now involved in Algebra L 
Students may take Algebra I in 8th grade. 

The only way it handles these strategies is by allo%ving eighth graders to take Algebra I. 
However, this is conskiered a "top block" rather than an AG class. 
Some of the AG shidents may take high school Algebra in the 8th grade. 
Accelerated math courses allow students to move faster in the class/subject matter. AG 
Language Arts provkies higher level reading/activity materials. 
Algebra 1 is taught at 8th grade levd, so that students may move into Geometry at 9th 
grade level This is a dass provided for aU shxdents who appear ready and able to 
function on this level not Just AG identified students. 

Pre-Algebra is offered rather than regular eighth^de mathematics. An AG^ertified 
teacher instructs AG and high-level students in this course. 

None are used although the majority of my AG shidents currently take Algebra I at the 
8th grade level. Non-AG students are also in tWs class. 

Pre-Algebra is one of the early subjects taught to seventh and eighth-grade students. 
Advanced Hterature is taught to sfacth through eighth graders. Advanced grammar is 
taught to seventh and dghth-grade students. 

Gifted math shidents may take Algebra I in 8th grade if they qualify based on local 
criteria. 

Algebra I Physkal Science. 

Math for academically gifted students in 7th & 8th grades involves taking Pre-Algebra 
and Algebra a year earlier than other students enrolled in this school. 

Advanced Courses 

Students are geared to a higher level of learning. More detailed informaHon is presented, 
and students respond with appropriate answere. 

Some students are aDowed to take courses at the high school because they have 
demonstrated exceptional ability in a partkrular area of shidy. 
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Table 6.6 (cont.) 

Question 6, Teacher Questionnaire 



L-l Strategies A and C are rarely used. In the last 5 years only 2 students have been affected. 
D and E are the strategies used for almost all AG students— usually in Math, language 
ArtSy and Science. 

Mo specific strategy used 

Q Most of these strategies have not been used as we have not had a student for whom they 
seemed appropriate 

F-1 Subject skipping haj^jens rarely. (Maybe when someone transfers in and needs to skip). 
B-1 School Based Committ^'s decision based on student's needs. Typically, these are not 
common options. 

G-2 We have had three miid-courses: (1 ) Politics and Ad vertising; (2) Environment; (3) 
Critical Thinking. 

■ Grade 12 

Early Subjects and Advanced Courses 

K-1 Advanced or honor students are placed in both math and English classes after a screening 
process. Math students are allowed to double up their sophomore year with Algebra II 
and Geometry. 

H-2 The students who arc classified as AG in math are allowed to take advanced courses 
early. N/A in English. 

G-2 8th and 9th-gFade gifted students are allowed to accelerate their math and science (i.e. 
Algebra 1 in 8th grade and Geometry in lOth-grade). Gifted science students may opt to 
take AdvaiKed Chemistry or Biology concurrently with the prerequisite 

L-l We also allow our gifted students to take courses at UNC-A if our curriculum does not 
offer what the student needs. Our lOth-grade Honors students have American literature 
which is traditional llth-grade fare. 9th-grader5 cover much of the materials traditionally 
offered in the 10th grade. 

A-2 8th-graders may take Algdna I, thus skipping 8th-grade math. They may take hi^er- 
levd math in high school 9th-gnuJcrs may skip Physical Science and take Biology- 
Advanced levels of Geometry, Alg ebra II, Biology, and Chemistry are offered to AG 
students. 

J-2 The guidance department, with teacher concurrence, allows students to take subjects and 
advai^ed courses eariy. 

B-2 AG studoits as seniors take AP Language and Composition because as juniors they took 
Senior English. In math, the AG students b^ in the seventh grade with Pre-Algebra, 
8th-grade Algebra 1, 9th-grade Geometry, lOth-grade Advanced Alg. II, llth-grade 
Advanced Math and 12th-grade AP i:alcu'.us. They are a year ahead of the regular 
curriculum. 
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Table 6.6(cont.) 

Question 6. Teacher Questionnaire 



R In math, gifted students are aUowed to take Geometry in the ninth grade (instead of 
Algebra D, th«\ foUow the sequence Algebra H, Advanced Math. Olculus. In addition, i 
a student is highly gifted (as in one case last year), he is allowed to enter classes at an 
early age. Another student took Trigonometry in a college summer program and took 
Calculus during her soj^omore year. 

Eaily Subjects 

C-1 Students may elect to take Biology as an Honors 9th.grade couree and Algebra I in 8th 
grade This eariier sequencing allows them to take more advanced placement classes for 
college credit 

V-2 By scheduling courses, students in AG couW place themselves into classes before the 
remainder of their classmates reached those classes. They may also request early 
graduation. 

O Algebra I is available in the 8th grade. 
Advanced Cotirses 

A-1 Students are allowed to take Advanced Biology rather than Physical Science and AP 

History rather than regular VS. History. 
V- 1 Much of our gifted program is focused on Advanced Placement courses with a 

mandatoiy silting for AP Exam Cunior year) and a strong push for AP European History 

the senior year. 

W In our Gifted classes aU courses are advanced one year. For example, term paper is 
taught in normal classes at grade 12 - in our classes at grade 11 . The basic composition 
courses usually taught at grades 10-11 are taught at 10. The senior year is reserved for 
in-depth study and practice of all skills as well as encompassing additional materials and 
providing students an opportunity for special shidy. 
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The previous questions have dealt with the context of the gifted education program— the format, the 
strategies employed in delivery, and the funding. Question 7 asked teachers whether the students 
within the program attended classes that were not content-oriented. The results are summarized in 
Table 6.7. 

Table 6.7 

Question 1 . Teacher €kjesMonnaire 



So far we have asked about Ae context within whidi instruction occurs, without being 
specific about content. In this school, do gifted students attend special classes that do 
not have the usual subject area content as their focus? If so, please describe: 



3 


8 


12 




33.3 


58.1 


87.0 




67.7 


41.9 


13.0 






n=32 





From Grade 3 to Grade 12 there is a decrease in the proportion of schools with special classes that do 
not have the usual subject area content for AG students (67.7% in Grade 3 , 41 .9% in Grade 8, and 13.0% 
in Grade 12). Verbatim descriptions of the special classes are given below in Table 6.8. 



Table 6.8 

Question 7— Comments, Teacher Questionnaire 



The descriptions of these special classes are categorize below by grade level and content The 
content of these special classes can be categorized as classes that emphasize thinking skills and 
creativity or classes that emphasize specif academic content not typically covered in school 
Where a description did not fall into one of the above groups it was categorized as "No special 

■ Grade 3 

Special classes that emphasize thinking skills 

O The 4th and 5th-grade students receive all of thdr Language Arts and Math instruction 
with the AG teacheis. The third-grade students receive enrichment services. We 
concentrate on projects and activities \^^iich require the higher-level thinking skills of 
analysis, synth^is, and evahaation. We also work on fluency and flexibility skills throu^ 
reading, wilting, speaking and role playing. Some of our activities have inchided writing 
books, participating in 'The Carolina's Future Problem Solving" program, and creating 
original fables. 
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Table 6.8 (cont.) 

Question 7— Comments, Teacher Questionnaire 



S 
H 



Yes, the students have a process-based program - ^ich is continuing. The emphasis is on 
creativity and thinking. Areas of subject matter ^re used in these activities but are not 
confined to a text 
Only the AG resource class. 

Students in grades 4^ receive enrichment beyond the basic curriculum of the classroom 
in a resouree dass. Students are given high-level activities that provide challenges and 
motivate them to achieve. Thinking skills, problem solving, logic and deduction, creative 
blinking, research and study skills, self-awareness, giftedness and what it means, 
independent studio on many topics, cultural arts, enrichment to social studies and 
science areas are provided in the program. 

The cuniculum units I teach have particular yet bioad guidelines. Within these 
gukielines, I have the freedom to develop my GEP to suit the schools where I teacK 
Usually my curriculum topks are related, but not too closely, to the regular curriculum. 1 1 
have found regular teachers oHen fed you are stepping on their territory if you teach too 
dosdy to thdr curriculum; within the cunriculum I develop problem solving, questioning I 
techniques, research skills, and sdf-concept. 

Yes, enrichment in the areas of crrativity, brainstorming, problem solving, 
communkation skills, reasoning skills and overaU higher level thinking. 
Yes. Our program is purely enridunent We do not take the place of anything being 
taught in the regular da^room. We do, however, include some activities to enrich some 
of the skills being taught in the regular classroom. 
} Yes, the content of the AG class indudes thinking skills and problem-solving activities. It 
is not tied to any particular content area. 

No spedal dasses 

i The county is devdoping and revising a set of cuniculum guides to meet the needs of AG 
students in a magnet setting, iliese guides present children with more advanced and 
enrkhed material I am involved in writing some of these guides. 

' Enrichment activities in all subjects. 



L 
B 



Grades 



Q 
w 

A-l 



Spedal dasses that emphasize thinking skills 

Yes. The AG dective courses focus on creativity, problem solving and thinking skills 
without being tied to a partknilar content area. 

AG class: 50% content is reading cuniculum and 50% is problem solving-higher-Ievd 
thinking skills and coping strategies. 

We offer an dective program that enhances the academic program. Some dasses focus onj 
thinking skills rather tha>i a specific subject 
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Table 6.8 (cont.) 

Question 7— Comments. Teacher Questionnaire 



I-l Yes, their AG enrichment class. They also have Saturday morning classes available to 
them through PAGE, but these children do not participate. 

Special dass^ that emphasize academic content 

J-2 The computer program we art beginning will give them experiences beyond the 

dasntK>m exposure. 
B-1 AG elective class ofiiered to seventh and eighth-graders. 

B-2 (Not special classes, but spedal materials in AC Language Arts.) Special class is AC 
Enrichment Elective for 7lh and 8th-graden, a 2-year 10-11-unit program, which, 
generally speaking, provides month-long emphasis on various topics. 
P PAGE opoates a Febniary Saturdays program each year, which offers 4-1 /2 day classes 
in subjects as varied as cooking to Japanese culture. 

H-2 Yes. Our program is an enrichment progr am. We have quiz bowl and debating teams 
and emphasize public speaking. Some activities have involved designing and 
constructing. I attempt to inchide activities in every core subject area with special 
emphasis on the area in which the AG child is identified. 

H-1 Yes, our students are pulled out for approximately 2 hours a week. Our local cuiricuhim 
guiie content areas are math/science, communications, and humanities. Throughout the 
3 years we work with the students, Vfe complete units on the following: quiz bowl 
(knowledge of worid, technology, science, arte, etc.), video productions, B/W 
photography, debate, independent study, speech, logic, art, journal writing, government, 
creative dramatics, visualization, drama, Shakespeare plays, Washington D.C., NCSSM 

G-\ Each AG student receives one hour e^h week of AG service. For the school year 1988-89 
students have been jmlled from elective course time to work with the AG teacher on the 
follo%ving curriculum: Politics— national and local government; Communications— 
debate; Sdence— you and your environment; and Critical ai^J Logical Thinking. The 
program consists of a series of mini-tmits each lasting twelve weeks. 
O N/A. Note: Our gifted students are involved in Mathcounts, History Bowls, Battle of ine 
Books, etc. Some of these «:tivities require students to meet for special classes. 

No special classes 

E-1 Students attend only two hours of accelerated training. Their remaining daily class Hme 

is in the mainstream of regular classes. 
1-2 No, but within Language Arts students are taken beyond; also in Math— Algebra is 

offered. The Language Axts class is made up of only AG students. 
L-2 No— We offer an accelerated academic program, not an enrichment, pull-out pro grant- 
C-1 No, AG classes are an extension and enrichment of the regular curricula. 
L-1 Some attend special classes such as comi^ter programming and Mathcounts. The 

students in these classes are not all AG students. 
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Table 6.8 (cont.) 

Question 7— Comments, Teacher Questionnaire 



Grade 12 



V-1 



V-2 
C-2 
B-1 



A-1 



C-1 



B-2 
W 

R 

F-1 

L-1 
O 



Special classes that emphasize academic content 

Only in the senic. year. Our tenth-grade year is an Honors World Culhires dass, 
eleventh grade is an AP U5. History class (see #6) and until this y« , the twelfth grade 
dass was AP European History. We introduced Int'l. Relations this year as an alternative 
for gifted students. 

They may take satellite courses If they have special interests. 
Through the Center for Excellence other classes such as Dance, Art, etr. are offered. 
The Enrichment Series has speakers on various psychological and subject matter for the 
AG students only. In the English classes this student has special novels to read that are 
not covered in regular English classes as well as creative approaches to subject matter (ex 
vkieo taping original dramas, etc.) 

No special classes 

Yes. AP English has a spedaUy developed literahire and writing program which extends 
far beyond that for the other shidents. Levels 9, 10, and 1 1 also have a special advanced 
cimiculimL 

Yes. This year's seniors will be the last class to take worid literature as seniore. This has 
enabled honors teachers to cover much more literature on a higher level and allowed 
senior teachers to coordinate and synthesize aU their prior knowledge, thereby assuring 
that all major works and all forms of analysis are covered. 
Attend classes that give college credit (12th grade). 

Nothing other than the AP Language and ComposiHon and AP Calculus. They may elect 
to take other AP classes such as AP American History or AP Biology as they desire. 
Please see #6. In addition to #6, we abo jrovide Instmction so that those students who 
desire to do so may pass the AP test in English. 

In AP English, we do follow the state curriculum but with some variaHoa 
Insofar as book titles, movtes, and other assignments are chosen specifically for gifted 
students, their subfect area content is not the usual (or average) content 

No. NotspedfkaUy. The classes are, however, designed specifically for AG students. 
Please note above comment related to 9th and lOth-graders. 

Theje students attend advanced placement classes. The content of these courses contains 
subject area content to an extent but in much greater concentratio! 
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Question 7a asked the teachers whether the students in the sample attended the special classes 
described in Question 7. The results are given in Table 6.9. 



Tabte 6.9 

Question 7a, Teacher Questionnaire 



Do the students named above attend these classes? 



3 


8 


' -.2 




75.0 


65.2 


63.2 


Yes 


16.7 


30.4 


31.6 


No 


8.3 


4.3 


5.2 


Not Available 



n=23 n=18 



If non-conte- jses were available in their school (Table 6.8), about two-thiixis of the students 
attended ih^u.. 



Question 8 departed from descriptions of the context and content of the specific gifted program and 
asked the teachers to describe the philosophy of the gifted education program within the school. The 
comments are given verbatim in Table 6.10. 



Table 6.10 

Question 8, Teacher Questionnaire 



Please briefly describe the gifted program philosophy in this school: 

The philosophy of the gifted education program within each sampled school is described below. 
The description! are grouped according to grade level. 

■ Grade 3 



W r .c program will provide the students with appropriate learning experiences which 
allow for the acquisition of subject content that is broad-based, multi-disdplinary and 
focuses on the development of advanced thinking skills. 

O We believe that the AG program shouW expand the basic cuniculum through an 

accelerated and enriched process whkh emphasizes fhe implementation of higher level 
thinking skills. Students should be provkied with the opportunity to explore areas of 
interest through research, and problem solving shoukJ be emphasized. 
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Table6.10(cont.) 

Question 8, Teacher Questlonnajre 



R 
A 



H 



B 



As stated in the self study in 1986, the staff endeavore to teach individual students based 
on their level of sodal emotional and academic skills. They strive to maintain students- 
strengths and improve their weaknesses. Each child has a constmctive place in society 
and a responsibility to improve that sodety. 
The academfcaUy gifted program is designed to enrich the educational experiences of the 
student beyond the regular classroom by fostering creativity, developing thinking skUls, 
and seeking unkjue sohitions to problems. 

Enrichment and accelerated instmctions are provided for indrpendent work and 
individualized learning. 

Academically Gifted Select Courses: A student's particular strengths, gifts, and talents , 
detennix» what courses he/she will lake of ttie AG Selected Courses, for this is the highly 
individualized part of the cunicuhim. Here students who have outstanding strengths 
and capabilities in a particular area, or areas, apply tiieir knowledge in new ways and 
pursue kieas in greater depth and breadth. Hiesc areas hiclude general faitellectual 
aWUty, aptitude in specific academic subjects, creaHve thinking, and visual and 
performing arts. (Taken from the Student Handbook for 1988-1989). 
Our program is designed so that every identified child has the right to discover and to 
devdop his maximum potential We try to give students exposure to a wide variety of 
topics as wdl as an opportunity to explore in^iepth individual group interests. The 
students are given training and experience in the higher level thought process. It is also 
an opporhmity to tateract with their intellechial peers. 

To expand a student's knowledge beyond the general curriculum while developing 
critical and creative thinking and problem-solving technkjues. To enhance each cWld's 
self-concept and awareness of his talents aiKi abilities. To become more aware of the 
interdisciplinary relationship of knowledge. 

To provide a differentiated and personalized curricuhim for each student who qualifies 
for placement using the state criteria. To advance intellectual, emotional, social, and 
cultural development for eadi student. To engage the student in stimulating and 
enriching activities. To provkle an opportunity to develop his or her outstanding abiliHes 
and to cultivate his or her potential contribution to society. 

Our school recognizes the needs, interests, and abiUties of all chiMren. The educational 
opporhmities shouW be broad enough to meet the needs, desires, interests, capacities and 
aspirations of every ^dent 

Every gifted chiW is an individual arel shouW be treated with respect and dignity. Each 
gifted chUd has the right to an educational program that is designed to meet his/her 
unique needs and to provide him/her with an appropriate opportunity for growth in the , 
cognitive, affective, and social domains. Every gifted child has a right to the opportunity, 
experiences that will allow him/her to adjust to life and to become an independent and 
contributing member of society. 

To provkie a chaflenge for gifted students beyond what they receive in the regular 
dassroom. To encourage students to reach tl^ potential. 
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Question 8, Teacher Questionnaire 



■ Grade 8 

M (1 ) To insure that gifted students master the basic skills required by the curriculum. (2) 
To extend students' knowledge, especially in areas of critical thinking and problem- 
solving. 

Q The program tries to encourage shidents to reach their creative and intellectual potentials, 
and to provide a challenge beyond regular classroom activities. 

R The program shouid offer each child the opport^ inity and materials to extend his learning 
to the fullest extoit. Emphasis is placed also i a social skills. 
E-1 Students are challenged on a higher level of learning, allowing them to thieve a more 
intense backgrouiKl in education anUd students of equal learning abilities. 

T The intent of the gifted program is to provide an enriched extension of the regular 
curricuhim that will enable the gifted student to compete with others who are equally 
talented and provide learning experiences that will nurture originality, fluency, and 
flexibility in students in the area of Language Arts in grades 7 through 9. 
1-2 Our gifted program allows for these students to move faster without being held back We 
are developing ways to allow them to expand even further. Due to numbers we are 
limited in some areas. Our philosophy is to meet the needs of our students to the best of 
our abilities. 

F-2 The structured AG program ends at sixth grade level. In 7th and 8th grade the students 

are in regular classes with little or no extension of advanced work. I have seen no written 

program philosophy for this school. 
D-2 The gifted pjogram seeks to accelerate the "regular" grade level curriculum. We can 

simply move faster. Since we can, we can cover more material and go into more detail 

than we might otherwise have time to do. 
S To provide an education that is designed to meet the AG child's needs. This is done 

through instruction, field trips, supplementary materials, outside resources (speakers, 

etc.). 

C-2 Academically gifted shidents can progress at an accelerated pace and therefore should be 
placed in advanced classes. 

I-l The philosophy is to expand thinking skills, research skills and in general to broaden the 
student. Also to help develop creativity. 

N We believe that a program for the gifted should be differentiated from the regular 

curriculum. We believe that the student shouki use problem-solving techniques, develop 
commimication and organizational skills, work toward his creative potential and use 
higher thought processes. We believe that the end result of the program for the gifted 
student should be a balance between the cognitive and affective domains. 

W We provkie a program of enriched reading curriculum and experiences to develop 
problem-solving skills and higher thinking processes. 
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Question 8, Teacher Questionnaire 



L-2 



F-i 



J-2 

B-l 



B-2 



J-1 



E-2 



A-2 



K-2 



K-1 



We bdieve the label "exceptional children" applies to gifted students as weU as learning 
disabled, etc. Thus, we wish to provide "spedal" education for them, with materials, 
teaching strategies, and pacing appropriate for them. We also support the contact with 
gifted peers which our program includes. 

Sfadents are tested and i^ced in AG classes accordingly. Ture" AG classes are able to 
handle ''deep" thinking, interpretation, critical analysis. They grasp ideas more quickly, 
read faster, understand concepts readily and, thereby, move along in the curriculum, 
aUowing time for "extras" in the form of supplementary materials, field trips, or 
additional units of study. 
I am aware of no such philc^phy. 

This program is in its infancy. We only have sbc students involved. We try to expand 
their learning and hope our computer program will do this. 
Every exceptional student is an individual and should be treated with respect and 
dignity. Every exceptional student is capable of learning. Each has the right to an 
opportunity for an educational program that is designed to meet his/her unique needs 
and to provide him/her with an aj^ropriate opportunity for growth in the cognitive, 
affective, and social domains. Every exceptional student has a right to this opportunity^ 
an experience that wlU aUow him/her to adjust to life and to become an independent and 
contributing member of society. 

Exceptional children have spedal needs which requLe educational services different from 
and/or supplemental to the services provided in reguUr classes. Every excepHonal child 
is an individual to be treated with respect and dignity. Each has the right to an education 
designed to meet his needs areJ which offers the apprr priate opportunity for growth in 
the cognitive, affective and social domains. 

The county and school program is predicated on the philosophy that differentiated 
opportunities for learning should be provided for the AG students, commensurate with 
their abilities, and should b^ con^cted around a variety of lessons and activities 
designed to chaUenge these students to become active, Ufelong, independent leamere. 
That each academicaUy gifted shident exceb as far as his/her capability allows. Even 
though baniers may exist within the instructional curriculum, we have the caliber of 
teachers and students to overcome the barriers. TTierefbre, v e do so. 
We believe that an academicaUy gifted program should provide enrichment that 
empharizes the development of specific tWnking skills and creative pror -st^s. Extending 
the curriculum in depth, breadth, and scope is bask to a program for the gifted student. 
Students are to complete and master concepts listed on the GED and curriculum guides. 
Students read several novds for analysis and synthesis. 

Our purp<»e is the development of an enabling learning envirDnment so that each 
student can be educated at his/her level of need and ability and be motivated to achieve 
throughout his/her life-span to actualize his/her natural and sodo^ltuial gifts. 
The purpose of the gifted program is to provide students with the necessary skills for 
daily Uving ai«i educational growth while enriching their studies with higher levels of 
cognitive/affective skills in the arees of mathematics and English. 
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Table6.10(cont.) 

Question 8, Teacher Questionnaire 



H-2 This is the first year this school has had a full-time AG teacher. Last year, my firet in this 
system, I ^enred this school (as school-base chairperson) and three elem. schools for 80 
plus students. Teachers had changed every year or so, and students attended AG when 
and if they wanted to. Teachers kept them in regular class if they <rhose, without 
accountability to the AG teadier. I feel there was litde respect for 'Jie r.eed for the 
program either by staff or administrators. At present, I have administrative (at school 
level) support, periiaps 50% of the teachers' support, and most (I have had no negative 
response) of the parents' si^pport. Enthusiasm among AG students is generally high. For 
some, the pi\)gram is a burden because they are held accountable for everything they 
"miss" vfhesi they leave the regular class to conw to AG. Consequently, I usually require 
little outside woric for my students. (Few, if any, adjustments are made by regular 
teachers.) We only meet two times weekly on a regular basis because of the dlff culty in 
scheduling. In addition, some (most) students participate in special interest courses so 
they have additioxud time. Personally, I am very concerned with the needs of these 
studente. We have a lot of gifted underachievers who need extra motivation. Many of 
our mral youngsters receive little enrichment elsewhere. For some, the only contact they 
have with studeits of similar ability and interest is in this class. This program is a 
growing one. I hope that credibility and support come with time. 
U Since students receive no direct AG services at this school, it Is assumed that the regular 
daswoom teacher is able to meet their needs. Personally, I seriously doubt that anything 
special is being done to aduress the needs of these students. 
X In any school there are those students who are advanced from the normal child. It is 

necessary to provide an opportunity for these students to grow and yet be an integral part 
of the total school program These students should daily be challenged in vocabulary, 
reading, literature, and language skills. At the same time, they should be given latitude 
to express their own kleas and creative ti\oughts. 

02 DiffHentiated academic pull-out program designed to cover subject math not addressed 
in regular school program. 

H-1 Our program is designed so that every AG child has the right to discover and to develop 
to his maximum potential The curriculum is designed to give the students exposure to a 
wide variety of topics as well as an opportunity to explore hi-depth individual and group 
interests. Through trainhig and experiences in higher-level thought processes, the 
students will produce on levels commensurate with their abilities. They interact with 
their intellectual peers effectively, facilitating their ability to communicate with and relate 
to all facets of society. 

Ol Academically gifted students are those students who demonstrate, according to 

established criteria, outstanding intellectual aptihide and academic ability. Because we 
recognize that the academically gifted shidents require a higher level of intellectual 
stimulation, differentiated educational services must be provided to enable these students 
to reach their fullest potential To this end, a program is designed: (1) to foster the 
ability to reason and problem-solve; (2) to establish patterns of independent, life-Jong 
learning; (3) to recognize self-worth and tlte worth of otiiers; and (4) to develop 
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Table 6.10 (cont.) 

Question 8, Tecacher Questionnaire 



C-1 



L-l 



productive behavior. To achieve these goals, the school system commits itself to a 
modification of the depth and breadth of the regular curriculum through a variety of 
activities involving inquiry ami discovery. 

We offer challenging activities airf strategies in math and language arts for our gifted 
students. Extra duiUenges are available through an elective program. 
We recognize and respect the needs of gifted students. As we help them gain in basic 
skills, we provide opportunities for the students' enrichment and for them to develop 
their oieative aHUties. 

There is no gifted program philosophy at this school There is no gifted cuniculum. 
The philosophy, curriculum, and content of the program vary from teacher to teacher 
and grade to grade. The AG program at this school and within this county is not a high 
priority with administration at school or county level. 

Our philosophy reflects the middle school philosophy of heterogenous grouping. The 
teacher knows his/her gifted students and tries to address their needs with extensions 
of dasswork such as spedal projects, activities requiring higher-level thinking skills, and 
problem-solving techniques. 



B.2 



Grade 12 



Every student has the right to perform at his highest ability level. We ensure this 
fhrough homogeneous grouping. 

We allow those shidents to select their courses from our offerings. No one is forced to 
follow a set program. 

To chaUenge the gifted shident in aU areas; to give him/her the opportunity for advanced 
shidy in his/her area of inteiest; to promote creative and critical thinking; to provide 
enrichment in many areas; and to provide the student an opportunity to earn ccUege 
credit through the Advanced Placement Program 

We offer chaUenges in higher-level thinking skills by grouping students in coUege 
preparatory or Advance Placement classes. 

To senre these students identified AG with an enhanced curriculum stressing both 
variety of material offered aiKl intdlechiaHy demanding materials. 
This school aims to provide gifted students with appropriate courees in many subject 
areas and to give those students the opportunity to achieve some college credit if they so 
de^. The school also strives to give gifted studants the opportunity to lead and to 
enjoy fellowship with othe- students. 

It is the goal of this school to provide the best education possible for the AG students. 
The teachers use a variety of strategies and technkiues to stimulate and chaUenge their 
AG students. Teachers use enrfchment materials to differentiate their curricuhim. The 
principal beUeves in gifted education and groups the AG shidents property so that their 
educational experience wiU be the most benefkdal to the students as weU as the teacher? 
I work weU with the staff involved with the AG shidents. 
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Question 8, Teacher Questionnaire 

H-l This school is committed to providing a special English class for those who demonstrate 

outstanding intellectual aptitude and specific verbal ability. In serving those students, we 

are giving them opportuxUties to maximize potential 
L-1 Every student should be encouraged to perform to his own ability level — opportunities 

are provided for brighter students to take advanced courses so as to work to their 

maximimi potential. 

W The gifted student is considered imique. We attempt to teach him the basics at a faster 
pace and at the same time provide him an opportunity to explore areas not normally 
taught Our courses ar" not more of the same, but an opportunity to explore and do 
different things. 

H-2 To meet tite special educational needs of the AG students to allow them to reach their full 
potential. 

R Students receive instruction in AG/AP class in English. In math, AG students needs are 
me; throu^ the enrichment of the CPC for Calculus. A consultant is available to answer 
questions, make appropriate contacts with parents, order materiab, and keep track of 
students' progress. 

G-1 Although open to all students, the AP English class is geared to high achieving shidents. 
They are expected to read in depth and share in activities surrounding the material 
En- pi isis is on reading, speaking and writing, with the focus on the significarKe of and/ 
or themes of the works and writers. Written proficieiKy is a major goal so that college 
credit may be earned. 

G-2 Identify them— encourage them to take Honors level classes and that's it! 
R Av this school gifted students are placed in classes with other highly motivated students 
who are achievement centered. We do try to stimulate their interest and pique their 
enthusiasm. 

F-1 To provide opportunities for learning and enrichment to help the student attain his/her 
fullest poto^tial. To promote cultural growth and good citizenship as well as academic 
development. 

C-2 The same |Ailosophy as applies in the county. Identified students are encouraged to take 
Honors Classes. 

F-2 A program designed for students who need academic challenge beyond that found in 
advanced courses. Emphasis is on content, higher-level thinking skills, and the 
individual's critical and creative thinking ability. 

I -1 The gifted program has as its objective to produce open-minded people who are critical 
thiitos. We wish to expose our students to workJ literature, its writers, and its 
philosophies. We baskally fed that a gifted program should allow discussion of any and 
all topics; any censorship is an injustice to this bright, creative group. In our gifted 
program, creativity is a sacrament 
O To provkie the best possible education to meet the student's ability level. 

A'2 The Engli^ course of shidy states that the rationale for academically gifted students (9- 
12) is that students shoukl have the benefits of a program which inspires continued 
development of communication skills and of higher-level thinking skills. Tl-.e study of 
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Question 8. Teacher Questionnaire 



B-l 



J-2 



Ut«^ture should emphasize the development of complex language and thought processes 
and engender a sensitivity to human experiences, conflicts and values. 
A^raUcally gifted students have unique needs that require educational smdces that are 
diffierent from and/or supplemental to those services provided in the regular educational 
program. Evciy AG student is an individual who should be treated with respect and 
dignity. They have the right to an educational program that is designed to meet their 
unique needs and to provide them with an appropriate opportunity for growth in the 
cognitive^ affective and social domains. 

Through testing, standardized test scores, and SAT scores by studente taking this test 
students are identified early in thdr high school career. Individual counseling, specific in 
structure and within a classroom setting, identifies and chaUenges these students. 



^ important aspects of a gifted education program were taken from the teachers' descriptions of 
the philosophy of the gifted programs in their schools: 

• the opportunity to discover and develop to one's maximum potential 

• the opportunity to become aware of the inteidiskrplinary relationship of knowledge 

• the opportimity to develop creativity 

• the opportunity to progress through the curriculum at a faster pace 

• the opportunity to contribute to society 

• the opportunity to interact with intellectual peers 

The above opportunities generaUy do not aU occur within the same progi^m. For example, the 

opportunity to pn)gress through thecurricuhimatafaster pace thanotherstudents may n^^ 
with the opportunity to develop creativity. 
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Questions 9, 10, 11, and 12 deviate from descriptions of the gifted education program within the 
schools and deal specifically with the teachers — their responsibilities, years of teaching, areas of 
certification, and special AG training. The results from Question 9 are given in Table 6.1 1. 



Table 6.11 

Question 9. Teacher Questionnaire 

Are you assigned exclusively to this school as an AG teacher? (If not, please indicate 
how your services are allocated.) 



3 


8 


12 




23.1 


31.4 


4.3 


Yes 


61.5 


25.7 


4.3 


No, teach at more than 1 school 


15.4 


42.9 


91.4 


No, teach AG and regular classes 



The majority of teachers at Grade 3 (76.9%), Grade 8 (68.6%), and Grade 12 (95.7%) are not assigned 
as an AG teacher to one specific school. The teachers are either assigned to more than one school as 
an AG teacher (61 .5% in Grade 3) or assignetl to teach AG classes in addition to regular classes or other 
responsibilities (42.9% in Grade 8 and 91.4% in Grade 12). 
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Table 6.1 2 contains, by grade level, the teachers' descriptions of how their services are divided between 
multiple schools or between AG class responsibilities and other teaching responsibilities. 



Table 6. 12 

Question 9— Comments, Teacher Questionnaire 



I Grade 3 

Assigned as an AG teacher at more thsii one school 

W No, I am assigned to two schools in the system with the time spent at each school being 

determined by the AG student population. 
E No. School 1—1-1 /2 days (Grade 2-6, 21 students); School 2—1 -1 /2 days (Grade 2-6,21 
students); School 3—1/2 day (Grade 5-6,19 students); and School 4—1 day (Grade 2-4, 20 
students). 

S 1 travel to 3 elementary schools daily. 

H No, I work at two schools this year and have been assigned to as many as four, 
depending on the number of students to be served. This year 1 spend 2-1 /2 days at 
Bangert and 2-1 /2 days at my other school. 
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Question 9— Comments, Teacher Questionnaire 



F I spend 1 day at this school. Four days are spent at another school in the county. 

I No— I am assigned to six schools in K-5. 

B No-School 1 2-1 /2 days per week. School 2 2-1/2 days per week. 

Q No. I am itinerant, serving 4 schools, 2 mkidle schools, and 2 elementary schools. 

Assigned to teach AG classes in addition to other responsibilities 

R No. AG students are in the regular classroom. 

L Yes, full time resource teacher. AM: LD. BEH students; P.M.: Gifted. 

■ Grade 8 



Assigned as an AG teacher at more than one school 



I-l 

B-1 
B-2 

P 

U 

X 

G-2 
G-1 



No. I have four schools, each with a smaU gifted population. The schools in the county 
are split between 3 teachers; most assignments are made geographically— I deal mostly 
with schools on the western end. 

No, I spend two and a half days a week here and the other two and a half at another 
middle school. 

A half day at School 1 and a half day at School 2. 

No, I am here half of a day from 8-11 a.m.; then I travel to another school for identical 
services. 

No. I serve 5 schools, teaching classes in grades 4-8, providing enrichment material as a 

consultant in grades K-3, and as consultant only, in grades 9-12. 

No! In fiact my time is completely scheduled between two other schools. I have to 

'Iwrrov/' time from them to come here to do necessary record-keeping, etc. 

My day and duties are divided between this school and another school. 

No. I am assigned to five schools. 

No, I serve 148 shidents a week, I visit 4 schools in 1 week. 



Assigned to teach AG classes in addition to other responsibUities 



M 
R 

E-1 

C-2 

L-2 



3 classes AG; 2 classes LD. 

I teach seventh and eighth-grade AG Sdence. I also teach regular education. I lack 2 
courses from being state AG certified. 

No! I teach 7th-grade AG students ii Sodal Studies and Language Arts; I also teach 8th- 
grade Language Arts. AdditionaUy, 1 have one basic 8th-grade English. 
I am a former English teacher and choral music teacher currently assigned to choral music 
OTi'y. I am the AG coordinator at our school responsible for paperwork. I work with the 
academic teachers for GEFs. 

No— I am r aid v»rith state funds as a "regular classroom teacher." 
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Table 6.12(cont.) 

Question 9— Comments. Teacher Questionnaire 



F-i 
D-l 

J-2 

J-1 
E-2 

A-2 

C-1 
L-1 



No~4s a teacher of English with 1 or 2 AG English classes, 1 or 2 advanced classes, etc. 
I teach 16 students certified as AG for our block (Language Arts/Social Studies), 
approximately one hour and twenty-eight minutes. 
No, dassroom teacher. 
No— School-based committee chairman. 

I am assigned to this school as a regular classroom teacher. I teach ninth-grade English 
and dghth-giade Language Arts. 

No, I'm not. I am an AG certified teacher who teaches a group of AG shidents along with 
Honor Students. 

No, I teach AG classes one half of the day. 

No. I'm funded by regular stzie fureis. My classes include an exploratory course in 
mythology; 1 accelerated, 2 average, and 2 low level Language Arts classes. 



■ Grade 12 

Assigned as an AG teacher at more than one school 

B-2 No. I work as the AG consultant for this school as well as another school. lam 
responsible for all the testing and paperwork as well as consultation services. 



A-1 

K-1 
C-1 

S 
V-1 

V-2 
L-2 
W 

H-2 

G-1 

G-2 
R 



Assigned as an AG teacher in addition to other responsibilities 

1 am not an AG teacher. I have only an A certification and 14 years of experience. I am 
assigned to teach AP English by the principal. 
Yes, but I teach only AP Calculus one period per day. 

No. I am a certified AG teacher with an MEd in Gifted Education. I am a regular teacher 
who teaches honor classes. 
Yes, but from regular dassroom teacher allotment. 

No. I serve 3 gifted classes per day. The remainder is spent as a classroom teacher and 
ISS. coordinator. 

My day is 1 /2 AG, 1 /2 regular English. 

No. I'm a state-funded English teacher who happens to teach Honors/ AP English IV. 
This school is allotted one GT portion. I am 1 /2 of this posiHon. Another person teaches 

2 of the GT classes. 

I teach four AG classes daily. Two Junior classes, two Senior classes. I also teach one 
college prep senior English class. 

No. I am a regular teacher of English who has taught grades 9-12 from basic (remedial) to 
honors/idvanced placement. 
No, I am assigned as a full-tfane Social Studies teacher. 

No, I am certiBed in AG but our classes are labeled Advanced Placement to serve other 
qualified, interested students. 
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Table 6.12 (cent.) 

Question 9— Comments, Teacher Questionnaire 



C-2 
F-2 
L-l 



A-2 
B-1 



J-2 



Yes; however, my teaching assignment includes classes of average as weU as gifted 
students. 

No— I teach one Advanced class of English and HumaniUes, rest of day regular English. 
No. Advanced and Advanced Placement. 

We have an Honors program (AG and high achievers). I teach 9th and llth-grade 
Honors English. 

We have teachers In areas of English, Math and Science and Social Studies who are 
designated to teach these classes. No teacher has exclusive gifted /talented classes. 
I have taught Advanced Racement English 12. In addition to other levels of English 12. 
I teach aU of the l(Hh-grade AG students. One of my classes is exclusively AG and the 
other AG students are clustered in 2 of my other academic classes with top leveled 
students. 

No. Being a teacher of advanced courses of the science curriculum of this school aUows 
exposure to AG students. 



The results from Question 10 are presented in Table 6.13. 



Table 6. 13 
















Question 10, Teacher Questionnaire 








How many years have you taught 


in public schools? 












0-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 21-25 


26+ 


Mean 


SD 




3 


0.0 


22.1 


38.5 


38.5 




13.15 


4.00 






8 


14.7 


20.6 


23.5 


20.6 1 1 .8 


8.8 


14.10 


8.11 






12 


0.0 


0.0 


39.1 


8.7 34.8 


17.4 


19.78 


6.48 

























From the above data, it can be seen that Grade 12 teachers have taught considerably longer than Grade 
3 or 8 teachers (mean number of years of teaching are 13.15 for Grade 3, 14.10 for Grade 8, and 19.78 
for Grade 12). TWs suggests either that the more experienced teachers are assigned to the advanced 
grades, or the teaching population is aging disproportionately. 



Question 11 (Table 6.14) indicates the areas of certification for these teachers. 
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Table 6.14 

Question 1 1 . Teacher Questionnaire 



What are your areas of certification? 



3 


8 


12 




53.8 


11.4 


0 0 




30.8 


2.9 


0 0 




46.2 


80.0 


69.6 


Laneuaee Arts/Enclish/Readinc^ 


15.4 


8.8 


130 


Ayxa wi idi lit u v,d 


15.4 


11.4 


130 




15.4 


34 3 


34 8 




0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


Fureicn Lansniaizes 


7.7 


5.7 


0.0 


Music 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 




0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


Vocational 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


Religion 


53.8 


71.4 


43.5 


Exceptional Children—AG, Special Ed 


7.7 


8.6 


0.0 


Mentor 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


Guidance 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


Administrative/Supervision 



The Grade 3 AG teachers sampled have their basic certification in Elementary Education (53.8%), 
Language Arts (46.2%), and Intermediate/Middle Grades (30.8%). The Grade 8 AG teacheis sampled 
are mainly certified in Language Arts (80.0%) and Sodal Studies (343%). The Grade 12 AG teacheis 
sampled are mainly certified in English (69.6%) and Social Studies (34.8%). These results are related 
totheresultsofQuestion3(de9cription of the gifted program), wherea majority of the gifted programs 
are witWn the context of English ar«J/or Social Studies classes. Science, Mathematics, and Foreign 
Languages have little representation. 
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The greatest proportion of teachers who have AG certification are in Grade 8 (71 .4%) and the smallest 
proportion is in Grade 12 (43.5%). The smaU proportion in Grade 12 may be related to the results of 
Questions 1 and 2, where it was observed that most of the gifted shjdents in Grade 1 2 were in programs 
that consisted of duster grouping with other high-achieving students and /or special accelerated 
classes— not homogeneously-grouped C'purc") AG classes. 

The fbUowing coUeges and universities have state-approved teacher programs in the academically 
gifted special education area (NCDPI Division of Teacher Education). The program leveb in years are 
given by each name. 

• Catawba College (4) 

• Saint Andrews Presbyterian College (4) 

• Appaladiian State University (5) 

• East Carolina University (4, 5) 

• University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill (4, 5) 

• University of North Carc la-Charlotte (5, 6) 

• Western Carolina Univereity (5) 

CcrtiflcaHon in the academicaUy gifted area of teaching is in the form of an endorsement, which means 
that, to be certified in the academicaUy gifted area, the teacher must have an existing certification in 
another teaching-spedaUty area (academic content area or teaching field). The endorsement requires 
1 2 academic hours of approved instruction. This may occur in the university settin g or in workshops. 
Comments by teachers indicate that one, the other, or both may be the source of their certification 
endorsement (see Question 12). 

Very few of the teachcns identified in this sample have eariier certification in Mathematics or Science. 

It islikelythat such is thecaseforallA(^rtified teachers. If this isso,wecanexpecttheNorthCarolina 
.gifted education program-that is, the AG program funded by spedal education funds— to be 
humaniHes oriented. Data from the sample bear this out (Table 6.3). In general, the AG-funded 
program is the teacher. 



(Question 12 on the survey asked the teachers if they have attended workshops, special classes, or 
courses that dealt spedfically with the teaching of academically gifted students. The results are given 
in Table 6.15. ^ 
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Table 6.15 

Question 12, Teacher Questionnaire 



Have you had special training in the instruction of academically gifted students? 
(If yes, please describe briefly.) 



3 


8 


12 




0.0 


14.3 


17.4 


No 


7.7 


11.4 


30.4 


Yes — ^Workshops, conferences, etc. 


46.2 


17.1 


4.3 


Yes — Graduate level courses in AG 


46.2 


57.1 


47.8 


Yes — Certification in AG 



For all grades, the majority of teachers have had some special training in the instruction of gifted 
students (100.0% in Grade 3, 85.7% in Grade 8, and 82.6% in Grade 1 2). The proportion of teachers who 
have had no special training increased from Grade 3 (0.0%) to Grade 1 2 (1 7.4%). Less than half of the 
Grade 3 (46.2%) and Grade 12 (47.8%) teachers surveyed have an AG endorsement as part of their 
teaching certification, and this is consistent with the results of Question 11 concerning areas of 
certification. 



So far the Teacher Questionnaire has dealt with the context and content, the ftinding, and the teachers 
of the gifted program within a specific school. Questions 13 and 14 examined the strengths and 
weaknesses of the gifted education programs sampled (Tables 6.16 and 6.17). 

The categorie- isted in Tables 6.16 and 6.17 are defined as follows: 



Curriculum: Responses that related to curriculum content 

Students: Responses that related to how students were selected or group>ed 
Ttine: Responses that related to how much time students were to spend 
studying 

Environment: Responses that related to facilities, equipment, and non-curricular 
materials 

Management: Responses that related to how curriculum, students, time, and the 
environment were managed to achieve gwils and objectives 
Outcomes: Responses that indicated what outcomes were expected 
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Table 6. 16 

Question 13, Teacher Questionnaire 



What do you beUeve to be the strong points of the existing education program for 
gifted students? 



IT- 


8 


12 




76.9 


41.9 


39.1 


Curriculum /Program 


23.1 


32.3 


21.7 


Students (erouping) 


15.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Time 


7.7 


0.0 


0.0 


P>*vsical Environment 


30.8 


48.4 


47.8 


Management 


7.7 


3.2 


8.7 


Outcomes 



n=31 



l^t^ ?1 J^velsstated that thecurricmum (mentioned by 76.9% in Giade3, 41.9% in Grade 

«id 39.1 % m Grade 12) and the management of the program (menUoned by 30.8% in Grade 3 48 4% 
^ Grade 8 and 47.8% in Grade 12) were the strongest aspects of the gifted education program within 



Table 6. 17 

Question 14, Teacher Questionnaire 



What do you see as the weak points of the existing education program for gifted 
students? * 



3 


8 


12 




7.7 


33.3 


30.4 


Curriculum/Program 


23.1 


21.2 


39.1 


Students (grouping) 


30.8 


18.2 


8.7 


Time 


7.7 


3.0 


4.3 


Physical Environment 


69.2 


54.5 


39.1 


Management 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Outcomes 
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The teachers stated that management of the program was the weakest point of the gifted education 
propram at their school (mentioned by 69.2% of Grade 3 teachers, 54.5% of Grade 8 teachers, and 39.1 % 
of Grade 12 teachers). They felt that the teachers and staff who are currently involved with the gifted 
program are excellent, but management of the program could be improved by employing AG-certified 
teachers in other content areas and by allocating additional time for the teachers to work with the gifted 
students. 

At Grade 3, another weak aspect of the program was the small amount of time AG students received 
spedal instruction (mentioned by 30.8% of the teachers). At Grade 8 another wes \ point of the program 
was the limited content of the program— generally Language Arts and Social Studies are the only 
content areas covered. At Grade 12 another weak point of the program was the lack of homogeneoudy 
grouped classes (mentioned by 39.1% of the teachers). 



While Questions 13 and 14 asked about the strengths and weaknesses of each gifted education 
program, (Question 15 (Table 6.17) asked the teachers to decide how additional money could best be 
spent to alleviate some of the problems of the program within their school. 



Table 6.1 7 

Question 15, Teacher Questionnaire 


Were money available, how would you spend it to improve the education program 
for gifted students? 


Priority 


3 


Priority 1 
6 


12 


3 


Priority 
8 


2 

12 


3 


Priority 
8 


3 

12 


Curriojlum— Further 




















development. 




















• within the school 


7.7 


17.6 


26.1 


15.4 


6.1 


13.0 




23.1 


26.7 


♦ outside resources 


7.7 


5.9 




1S.4 


30.3 


26.1 


45.5 


23.1 


33.3 


Management 




















• Funding for more AG 


53.8 


32.4 


43.4 


7.7 


27.3 


26.1 




15.4 


6.7 


Teachers aiuJ Staff 




















• Program Awareness/ 




















Development 




















Teachers 




8.8 




7.7 






18.2 


7.7 


6.7 


Administrators and 










3.0 










Coimselors 




















Parents 




2.9 






6.1 










• Support Services 


7.7 


2.9 


4.3 


7.7 










13.3 


Environment 




















* Materials 


7,7 


17.6 


26.1 


23.1 


15.2 


26.1 


9.1 


11.5 




• Equipment 


15.4 


11.8 




23.1 


9.1 


8.7 


18.2 


15.4 


13.3 


Miscellaneous 










3.0 




9.1 


3.8 
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Thesuggestions that teachers made concerning where additional money could be spent to improve the 
AG Program are as follows: 

Curriculum: • Develop and expand the program to other grades, subjects, and/or the 
whole school; offera greater variety of programs (i.e., accelerated. Honors, 
and AP courses) 

Management: • Funding for more AG teachers and staff— more AG-certified teachers so 

that more diverse courses could be offered, lower student/teacher ratio, 
self-contained AG classrooms; offer individualized instruction 

• Program awareness/development— in-service training and workshops 
to help with the teaching of AG students within the regular classroom; 
share concerns vnth parents 

• Support services— clerical and guidance counselors 
Environment: • Materials: books, sets of novels, software, encyclopedias, supplemental 

texts 

• Equipment: computers, video cameras, calculators, science instruments, 
TV, VCR 

For all three grade levels, increased funaing for AG teachers was the highest priority (iu,ted by 53 8% 
at Grade 3, 32.4% at Grade 8, and 43.4% at Grade 12). 

At Grade 3, materials and equipment (listed by 23.1% each) made up the second most important 
priority for increased funding and the expansion of the curriculum with outside resources (i.e., 
summer classes, camps, mentorships, and field trips) was third (listed by 45.5%). 

At Grade 8, the further development of the curriculum with outside resources (i.e. , field trips and guest 
speakers) was the second most important priority for inacased funding (listed by 30.3%). The hirther 
development of the curriculum within the school (i.e., expansion of the program to all academic areas 
and more flexibility in the strategy employed in the instruction of AG studente) and the further 
development of the curriculum with outside resources were the third priorities (listed by 23. 1 % each). 

At Grade 12, the funding of additional AG teachers and staff, the further development of the 
curriculum with outside resources, and materials were the second most important priorities ftr 
increased funding (listed by 26.1% each). The further development of the curriculum with outsiae 
resources was also the third most important priority for increased spending (listed by 33.3%). 

The last question on the Teacher Questionnaire asked th< teachers to provide any additional 
suggestions they had concerning the gifted education program. The comments are given verbatim in 
Table 6.19. 
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Table 6.19 

Question 16, Teacher Questionnaire 



OTHER SUGGESTIONS: 
Below are the additional suggestions made by the teachers and grouped by grade level. 

■ Grade 3 

0 Since many AG students are capable, and should be allowed to take math courses early, 
guidelines need to be clarified and/or adjusted in regards to high school graduation math 
requirements. If AG students take Algebra in 7th grade, they complete the four basic 
high school math requirements by the 10th grade. Therefore, many students don't want 
to start the higher level courses because they won't get graduation credits for two of the 
courses they have already complied. 

E Students who are doing well could be evaluated less as long as they maintain good 
grades. Coordinating activities with classroom activities would be helpful. 

A There is a crying need for a change in the paperwork required in the AG identification 
process. The valuable time of teachers^ trained to teach these chikiren/ is spent pushing 
papers instead of planning lessons to motivate gifted children. 

H I'm often told when I do something "great" with my chiUren that it would be nice if all 
children couki experience this activity. Perhaps another way of serving gifted students 
should be examined without labeling and "pulling them out" of the regular classroom. 
Maybe teachers of the gifted shouW be enrichment teachers who go into the classroom 
and work with those who show ability in the particular area of enrichment intixxiuced 
that day. A lot of money is spent on testing, and I'm wondering if we're testing or 
tapping the right students. Maybe we should spend some money on testing for science, 
social students, or the arts scholars. 

F This school is located in a rather cultiirally deprived area. Ore of my jobs at this school, 
which is not as necessary at my other school, is to help the children realize they have the 
potential (if they work) to do anything they choose and scholarships, etc., are available for 
them in the future to l^p them obtain their dreams. 

1 I teach in an old trailer at the present time. I have no equipment. I share with the music 
teacher. Most of the chairs are broken aiKi the tables are not the correct ^ze for my 
students. We need computers and software. We also need an up-dated classroom with 
modem equipment. 

Q Hire assistants to deal with paperwork, freeing teacher for more interaction with 
students. Hire psychologists to do testing of students. 

■ Grade 8 

M Encourage school systems to actively promote attendance at conferences and workshops 
by teachers and administrators to insure that enthusiasm remains high and current 
strategies are learned and utilized. 
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Table 6.19 (cont.) 

Qu^tion 16. Teacher Questionnaire 



1-2 



F-2 



C-2 



I-i 



N 



L-2 



F-1 



D-1 



B-2 



This may not be the right place for this suggestion, but much of my time is eaten up with 
paperwork duties. (This survey being an exception, of couree!) I would like to be freed 
up to work with the shidents more often We need to have the money for people to help 
with testing, and perhaps a^tants who couW deal with some of the "lesser^ paperwork 
duties. 

It would be nice to see inter-county meetings between AG shjdents and teachers across 
the state. 

Have more AG schools throughout the state where "mulH-aging" could take place. 
(SnwUer systems are limited.) Set up more in-service for teachers to further their 
techniques. Minimize the paper work-standardize the forms— to be more conastent. 
Even though there are only about 20 kientified AG students in this school, I thhik their 
needs could be met in a more creative way. For example we could set up an ungraded 
(i.e., put 7th and 8th graders together) and integrated program for these students in the 
content areas (Math, Science, Health, Sodal Studies, and Language Arts) and mainstream 
them into the noncontent areas. This could be done easily with two teachers and 
scheduling by team teaching or a modified open classroom approach. 
The AG program ought to be more than simply offering accelerated classes; however, 
more teachers and special courses would have to be offered. Therefore, more funding is 
necessary. 

1 think we need to look at another approach at the middle school level. Equipment: 
science equipment, research materials, many improvements in our physical plant. 
Teacher education workshops for r^ular-ed teachers to better understand the exceptions 
(not just gifted). 

The new educational catchword in this county is "coopera ' "e learning." This translates 
as foUows: (1) End homogeneous grouping. (2) Mainstream to the "max" (except for 
Reading and Math). (3) Use brighter students as role models, tutors, etc. in the new 
"nmr of students— the great Qassroom Melting Pot GO'S ranging from 70 to 140). (4) Let 
simmer, teach to the middle, and the heck with the lower and higher ends of the 
continuum. 

Time in the day for combined areas of study, team teaching (History-English; Science- 
Math>-two teachers switch back-to-hack classes or combine the classes for a two-hour 
span. 

I feel that truly gifted children, of whom there are very few, deserve a specific program 

designed to meet their needs. Most of the chiklren currently certified AG do not need 

such a program, nor do they need to be segregated from their peers. 

Make dass size-maximum of 15. I have worked over the last 3 years with class sizes of 

18, 24, 22, 3— too small (minimum of 8?), and 13. I have "experienced the benefits" of a 

workable program with the classes of 13 and most of the time with 18. 

Teachers in the regular education program, who are assigned AG and top level students, 

should be chosen because tl«y are outstanding teachers with a solid education and a 

broad background of knowledge and expertise in their field. (This should be what every 
student should be exposed to in schools!) 
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Table 6. 19 (cent.) 

Question 16, Teacher Que stionnaire 

E-2 I realize the state is engaged in a review of the identification pnxredures, and I think this 
is wise. I am concerned that some students who are high achie> ers but somehow liall 
short of meeting the criteria for placement are excluded from the program. 

K-2 Separate funding for gifted programs from other exceptionalities. A county this size 

needs a fully-funded supervisor for gifted programs. Increase funding to enable schools 
to offer classes specifically for gifted students. 

H-2 If there is a way, the amount of official paperwork should be reduced. If not, hii« extra 
help for this area. 

U As both an AG teacher and a parent, I am very frustrated with the lack of service 

provided for these students. They are tomorrow's leaders; they deserve an opportunity 
to be chahenged and to excel The state allocation for gifted education funds should be 
iiKreased. It is an investment in everyone's future that will yield a high returiL No other 
segment of the student population will enhance future society as will the AG students. 
How can we afford to waste this natural resource!? No one has a magic wand. Realizing 
that funding is limited, schools could still improve the quality of gifted education if 
administrators considered it a priority. The following suggestions are realistic goals that 
could be implemented immediately and effectively: (1) At the junior high level (7-9), there 
shouki be advanced or honors classes available each year for all four required subject 
areas: Math, Science, Language Arts, and Social Studies. (2) In addition, AG students 
should have a series of electives available to them in areas not covered in regular 
classrooms. The eli^ve block could accommodate four subjects— a different one for each 
rune-week grading period. This could be an excellent way to broaden a student's 
horizons and capitalize on his interests. Examples: composition, Latin, future problem 
solving, astronomy, logic, study of great books, computer programming, anthropology, 
etc. (3) AG studente should have r^lar group sessions with guidance counselors to 
address such common needs as long-range planning of junior and senior high courses, 
career opportunities, assistance with interpersonal relationships, etc. (4) Courses in gifted 
education shouki be included in the requirements for initial certification of aU teachers. 
Administrators, principals, and guidance counselors need additional courses. Thank you 
for allowing me this opportunity to share some suggestions for improving the AG 
program. I wouU be very interested in seeing a summary of the results obtained from 
this state-wide survey. 

G-2 Replace the cooziiinator with a person knowledgeable and trained in gifted education and 

a person who has a child-based approach to education. 
H-1 Flexible funding to allow tow income children to better participate in AG activities ( trips, 

magazine subscriptions, other material). 
C-1 More attention needs to be given to other areas of exceptionality, i.e., science, social 

shidies, art, performing arts, etc. At present, students are identified in only Math and/or 

Lar»2uage Arts. There are many students who are indeed gifted but not serviced because 

they don't qualify in Math or Language Arts. 
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Table6.19(cont.) 

Question 16, Teacher Questionnaire 



Gtadel2 



A-1 

C-1 
V-1 



V-2 



B-2 



H-1 



W 



H-2 
R 



G.2 



Sharing of ideas and techniques. I am not interested in hearing so<aUed authorities 
lecture to us. We need information— sharing with our peers. 

Implementing former Secretary Bennett's recommendation for English couree sequence. 
Sometimes I feel as though if you plan to earn above the minimum wage you never get 
career guidance! Fundtag for exposure to a variety of education /career settings, 
conferences, (Model U.N. for example) would t>e a significant boost to programmmg. 
Additional resources to identify and serve tiie gifted student who demonstrates talents 
not traditionaUy covered in academic pursuits (art, dance, outdoor/environmental 
concerns). 

Consider once again making tracher recommendation a facet in placement of gifted 
stud«tts and de^phasizing test scores (CAT, IQ) as the main c^teria for selection. 
Many "gifted" students do not test aU that weU, and many "gifted test takere" do not 
exhibit great strength in the classroom. 

We need more course work in gifted <?diKation provided in this part ofth^ stat^ so that 
regular classroom teachers could become AG certified. I really do not think tiwt we 
shouU have to reevaluate AG seniors. Dismissal of AC seniore has caused bad public 
relations for the EC. Program. 

Any positive change that wouW make tiie educational experience more challenging and 
worthwhile should be considered. The AG students at this school are wasting too much 
time in the heterogeneously-grouped classes where the instructor is teaching to the 
median. This is espedaUy noticeable in grades 9 and 10 in the History classes. 
My major concern for QT sh^ents overaU is that many programs (teacherc) tend to 
believe that more work is better and tiiat tiiese students are expected to be "model 
citizens," and are often criticized if tiiey are not. Sug gestion : All GT certified people 
should have an internship in a program similar to N.C.G.C. y.lso, every classroom 
teacher should be exposed to one or two courses dealing with traits of GT and methods of 
teaching. 

The paper work is an unpleasant task to have to do in addition to the teaching 
responsibilities. More he^ with this wouW be appreciated. 

It appears to me that the gifted program wouW be sh^ngthened and in addition the high 
school would benefit from giving one or two teachers exba periods to work on n^rch 
projects with gifted shidents. In my opinion, money shouW be allocated to give teachers 
Mme and resources to tssh and direct tiie toning of gifted shidents, since tiiey work 
witii tiiese stiidents on a basis and are responsible directly for their progress. UMl 
to plan and react wltii students is tiie key factor in working with gifted shidents. 
I received tiiis form at 11-30 a.m. I was asked to complete and rchjrn it by 3:30 p.m.— 
same day. I also had to teach 3 classes and meet with a consultant. Good suggestions 
take thought and planning. I have had time for neither. 
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Table 6.19(cont.) 

Question 16, Teacher Questionnaire 



R AG teachers shoukl have more planning time in onder to prepare lessons of a suitable 
caliber. With individual conferences, students could proBt immeasurably. 
C-2 The concept of a center has been an "eye-opener^ for me. Never have I seen students so 
"tumed-on" to learning and so interested in course work. The flexible, broader time 
frame with emphasis on student participation has liberated the minds of my students. It 
works! 

J-2 The school system to which our school belongs, recognizes an AG student/program for 
each school, but instructional endeavers are at the discretion of each school and each 
teacher. A school-based program for AG should be instituted similar to that for EMH and 
Liys at *he opposite end of the educational strata. 
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Chapter 7~Resufts of Counselor Survey 



The method of presentation of results of the counselor survey will be to follow the order of the 
questionnaire, adding relevant summaries of comments as they occur. Except where noted, all results 
are expressed as percentages and the sample sizes are as follows; Grade 3, n = 1 1-13; Grade 8, n = 34- 
35; and Grade 12, n - 21 



Questions 1 and 2 of the survey asked the counselors to describe the role of counseling in the gifted 
education program in their schools and to describe the specific counseling services administered to the 
students selected to be in the study. The percentage of counselors responding in each of the categories 
is given in Tables 7.1 and 71. 



Table 7.1 

Question 1 , Counselor Questionnaire 

What part does counseling play in the education program for gifted students in the 
above school? Please consider identification, career advice, indirect services through 
teachers, and direct services to students. 



3 


8 


12 










Group Sessions 


61.5 


31.4 


17.1 


• Various topics 


0.0 


11.4 


0.0 


• Values, self-concept, motivation, dedsion-making, & 


7.7 




0.0 


goal setting 


2.9 


• Educational problems 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


• Expectations of AG program 


0.0 


40.0 


20.0 


• Career planning 


0.0 


22.9 


14.3 


• Educational planning/ HS transition 








Individual/Personat Counseling 


53.8 


68.6 


45.7 


• Problems & needs 


0.0 


14.3 


17.1 


• Educational & career planning 








Testing & Evaluation 


38.5 


54.3 


40.0 


• Identification, screening, & placement 
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Table 7. 1 (cont.) 

Question KCounsetor Questtonnaire 



3 


8 


12 


7.7 


22 9 


17 1 


0.0 


20.0 


25.7 


0.0 


17 1 


171 


0.0 


5.7 


34.3 


0.0 


2.9 


0 0 


0.0 


2.9 


11.4 


0 0 


2 9 


7 


7.7 


2.9 


2.9 


0.0 


2 9 


0 0 


0.0 


5 7 


5 7 


15.4 


22.3 


14 3 


15.4 


5.7 


5 7 


7.7 


8.8 


5.7 


0 0 




O Q 


7.7 


5.7 


5.7 


23.1 


17.1 


20.0 


7.7 


14.3 


11.4 


0.0 


2.9 


5.7 



Recommendations 

• Special programs, referrals, etc. 

• Scheduling/course selection 

Infomiation 

• Enrichment opportunities,camps,&: summer programs 

• Institutions of higher learning/Scholarships 

• Hnandal aid for testing 

• Career exploration 

Resources 

• Guest speakers 

• Materials 

Organization 

• Creates special opportunities 

• Parent/Teacher cc nferences 

• Works with Parents 

• Paperwork 

Working with Teachers 

• How to identify AG students 

• Enrichment applications 

• Program planning 

• Monitors student progress in courses 

• General resource 

None 




Over half of all counselors surveyed indicated that individual counseling— for either problems and 
needs or educational and career planning— was an important role of counseling in the gifted program 
in their school (53.8% of Grade 3 counselors, 82.9% of Grade 8 counselors, and 62.8% of Grade 12 
counselors). The most frequent role of counselors working with Grade 3 AG students was the 
administration of group counseling sessions that covered various topics (listed by 61.5% of the 
counselors), i.e., programs that implement the NC Guidance curriculum or programs that deal with 
problem^lving or stress. 

In Grades 8 and 12 the second most frequent counseling role was Testing and Evaluation (listed by 
54.3% in Grade 8 and 40.0% in Grade 12). Testing and Evaluation consists of the identL<"ication, 
screeiUng, and placement of students within the AG program and the testing for special enrichment 
opportunities. 

The counselor's task of information dissemination concerning enrichment opportunities, institutions 
of higher learning, and career exploration increased in frequency from Grade 3 to Grade 1 2, with most 
of the information in Grade 12 concerning allege admissions— applicatioi^ and scholarships (li^ed 
by 34.3%). From Grade 3 to Grade 12 there was also an increase in the proportion of schools that did 
not offer counseling services to students in the gifted education program (0.0% in Grade 3, Z9% in 
Grade 8, and 5.7% in Grade 12). 



Question 2 asked coimselors to decribe the specific services they have given to the students selected 
for this study. It was felt that this specificity might bring some of the practices into focus. The 
percentage of counselors responding in each category is given in Table 7.2. 
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Table 7.2 

Question 2, Counselor Questionnaire 


What counseling services have been provided this year for the students mentioned in 
the intioduction for the questionnaixe? 




3 


8 


12 






73.7 

i C« Q 

] D.O 

0.0 
0.0 
0 0 

j W« V 


27.7 

O.l 

3.1 
29.2 


4.7 
4.7 
0.0 
37.2 


Group Sessions 

• Various topics 

• Values, self-concept, motivation, decision-making, etc. 

• Expectations of AG program 

• Career planning 

• Educational planmng/HS transition 




31.6 


47.7 


•^7.2 


Incfivldual/Personal Counseling 

• Problems & needs 

• Educational & career planning 




10.5 


3.1 


0.0 


Testing & Evaluation 

• Identification, screening, & placement 




5.3 
0.0 


1.5 
12.3 


25.6 
0.0 


Recommendations 

• Special programs, referrals, etc. 

• Scheduling/course selection 




0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


9.2 
4.6 
1.5 


7.0 
63.0 
14.0 


Infonnation 

• Enrichment opportimities, camps, k summer programs 

• Institutions of higher learning/Scholarships 

• Career exploration 




0.0 
5.3 


0.0 
0.0 


4.7 
0.0 


Resources 

• Guest speakers 

• Materials 




5.3 
10.5 


n ft 

1.5 
16.9 


0.0 
0.0 


Organization 

• Creates special opportunities 

• Parent/Teadier conferences 

• Works with Parents 




0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Working with Teachers 

• Enrichment applications 

• Program planning 

• Monitors student progress in course 




0.0 


12.3 


4.7 


None 
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Individual counseling was one facet of the counseling services within the gifttd education program. 
In Grade 3, 31 .6% of the counselors meet individually with AG students to discuss personal and social 
problems. In Grade 8, the percentage increased to 47.7%. In Grade 12 the percentage was 37.2%, 

For the sampled students in Grade 3, 73.7% of the counselors administered the majority of counseling 
services in the form of group guidance sessions (once per week or biweekly for 30 minutes). In Grade 
8, the sampled students participated in group guidance programs that covered various topics (listed 
by 27.7% of the coimselors) or focused specifically on career exploration and planning— speakers, 
inventories, 2-week career programs, etc. (listed by 29.2%). In Grade 1 2, the sampled students received 
guidance services that dealt specifically with career planning Qisted by 37.2%), educational planning 
(listed by 32.6%), and college and post-secondary education (listed by 63.0%). 

ii' -ve compare '^e results of Questions 1 and 2, we find that the students selected in the sample received 
the same typical counseling services as all AG students within the school. 



Questions 3 and 4 examined the strengths and weaknesses of the gifted education programs in the 
sample. Table 7.3 (Question 3) ^^unnmarizes the percentages of counselors' responses concerning the 
strong points of the gifted education program in their school and Table 7.4 (Question 4) summarizes 
the percentages concerning the weak points. 

The categories in Tables 7.3 and 7.4 are defined as follows: 



Cjrriculum: Responses that related to curriculum content 

Students: Responses that related to how students were selected or grouped 
Time: Responses that related to how much time students were to spend 
studying 

Environment: Responses that related to facilities, equipment, and non-curricular 
materials 

Mana^«?ment: Responses that related to how curriculum, students, time, and the 
environment were managed to achieve goals and objectives 
Outcomes: Responses that indicated what outcomes were expected 
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Table 7.3 

Question 3, Counse l or Questionnaire 

From your point of view, what are the strong points of the current gifted education 
prc^ixjn in your school? 



3 


8 


12 




36.4 


46.9 


68.2 


Curriculiim /Prfi<rrAm 


18.2 


9.4 


9.1 




0.0 


3.1 


4.5 


Time 


0.0 


3.1 


0.0 


Physical Environment 


72.7 


81.3 


63.6 


Management 


0.0 


3.1 


4.5 


Outcomes 



n»32 



Table 7.4 

Question 4, Counselor Questionnaire 

From your point of view, what are the weak points of the current gifted education 
program in your school? 



3 


8 


12 


) 


9.1 


26.5 


36.4 


Curriculum/Program 


9.1 


11.8 


9.1 


Students (gro .ping) 


45.5 


11.8 


0.0 


Time 


9.1 


17.6 


13.6 


Physical Environment 


72.7 


64.7 


45.5 


Management 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


Outcomes 
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The majority of all counselors stated that the management of the program was a strong point of the 
gifted education program in their school (72.7% in Grade 3, 81,3% in Grade S, and 63.6% in Grade 12). 
At the same time, management was also mentioned as a weakness of the program (Table 7.4—72.7% 
in Grade 3, 64.7% in Grade 8, and 45.5% in Grade 12). This contradiction underscores the counselors' 
concern over having an insufficient number of AG-certified teachers working with the gifted shidents. 
The counselors felt that the current te ichers were excellent, but more AG-certified teachers 'rom other 
content areas were needed to develop the gifted education program to the fullest. 

Forty-five percent of the counselors in the Grade 3 sample stated that the limited amount of time 
Identified students spent with AG tec hers in special classes was a weakness of the gifted program in 
their school. This problem was not a:; evident in Grades 8 and 12. 

Counselors in Grades 8 and 12 stated that the gifted education curriculum was a strong point of the 
program (36.4% in Grade 3, 46.9% in Grade 8, and 682% in Grade 12), but also a weakness (26.5% in 
Grade 8 and 36.4% in Grade 12). They felt that the courses and opportunities that were offered to the 
students were excellent, but more could be done by extending the gifted curriculum to mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages, and utilizing more outside resources for enrichment opportunities that 
do not duplicate the basic curriculimi. 



So far, counselors have described the counseling program in their school — the role of counseling in the 
gifted education program at their school, the counseling services provided to students selected for 
inclusion in this study, and the strengths and weaknesses of the program. Question 5 on the survey 
asked counselors to indicate how they would spend additional money to improve the gifted education 
program in th5»ir school. 

The suggestions that coimselors made concerning where additional money could be spent to improve 
the AG Program are described as follows: 



Curriculum: 



Management: 



Environment: 



• Develop and expand the program to other grades, subjects, and /or the 
whole school; offer a greater variety of programs (i.e., accelerated. Honors, 
and AF courses) 

• Fimding for more AG teachers and staff— more AG-certified teachers so 
that more diverse coiirses couki be offered, lower student/teacher ratio, 
self-contained AG classrooms; offer individualized instruction 

• Program awareness/development — ^in-serv'ce training and workshops 
to help with the teaching of AG students within the regular classroom; 
share concerns with parents 

• Support services— clerical and guidance counselors 

• Materials: lx>oks, sets of novels, software, encyclopedias, supplemental 
texts 

• Equipment: computers, video cameras, calculators, science instruments, 
TV, VCR 




A summary of the frequency of the comments made by counselors is presented in Table 7.5. 
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Table 7.5 1 

Question 6, Counselor Questionnaire 


If funds were available, what would be 
program at your school? 


your priorities for adding to the gifted 




Priority 




Priority 1 




Priority 


2 




Priority 3 


3 




12 


3 


8 


12 


3 


8 


12 


k^urnculuxn: — Further 




















development 




















• witiun the school 


10.0 


37.5 


40.9 


ICQ 


22.2 


25.0 


42.9 


26.7 


8.3 


^ outside resources 


10.0 


6.3 


4.5 


30.0 


7.4 






26.7 


25.0 


Managemoit 




















I'uiKuiig lor more avj 


An A 


43.8 


36.4 




11.1 


6.3 




20.0 


8.3 


Teachers and Staff 




















• Progxam Awaroiess/ 




















Development 




















Teachers & Other Staff 




3.1 






11.1 


12.5 




13.3 




Parents 










3.7 


6.3 








• support bervices 




6.3 


18.2 


30.0 


14.8 


12.5 






25.0 


Environment 




















♦ Materials 


10,0 


18.8 


4.5 


10.0 


18.5 


25.0 


42.9 


13.3 


25.0 


• Equipment 


30.0 


12.5 


4.5 


20.0 


11.1 


25.0 


14.3 


13.3 


16.7 


Miscellaneous 


10.0 




4.5 




3.7 




14.3 




8.3 




n=10 


n=32 n=22 


n=10 


n=27 


n=16 


n=7 


n=15 


n=12 



Tlic percentage of counselors rating the funding of more AG teachers as a high priority was 40.0% in 
Giade 3 43.8% fa-. Grade 8, and 36.4% in Grade IZ Grade 12 counselor stated that the highest priority 
was thefurtherdevdopmentand expansion of thecurriculumwitWntheschooUmenHoned by 40.9^ 

^r Grade 3 counselors, the further development of the curriculum with outside resources and 
additional support service personal were the second priorities Oisted by 30.0% each). The hirther 
development of the program within the school and additional n^terials (listed by 4Z9% each) were 
the third priorities. 

Grade 8 counselors stated that the expansion of the cuniculum within the school was their second 
priority (listed by 37.5% as first priority and 22.2% as second priority). The development of the 
cuniculum within the school and with outside resouires were the thirf priorities Oisted by 26 7% 
each)- 



Grade 12 counselors stated that the further expansion of the gifted program within ihe school 
additional materials, and more equipment were their second priorities for increased funding (listed by 
25.0% each). The development of the curriculum with outside resources, additional materials, and 
additional support personnel were the third priorities Gisted by 25.0% each). 



Question 6 on the survey asked the counselors to provide any additional suggestions they had 
concerning the gifted education program in their school. The results are presented in Table 7.6 below. 



Table 7.6 

Question 6. Counselor Questionnaire 
Other Comments: 

Below are the additional suggestions, grouped by grade level, made by the counselors, 

■ Grade 3 

L* Early intervention is important to develop appropriate leadership skills and motivation. 

H I have observed gifted students from 3rd to 12th grade- I find their label to be a difficulty, 
most particulariy if they become ungifted along the way. I find their parents have little 
uxiderstanding of what giftedness is or what it equates with in terms of academic 
achievements or lack thereof. I believe that it is time that the industry defines giftedness 
appropriately before we further damage students and families with our folly. It has been 
my experience that a truly gifted child will demonstrate his giftedness. If we are talking 
enrichment, let's give every child the opportunity to excel. 

F Consideration of a Magnet School where the top AG students would receive more 
service. 

A Because of Magnet status, we are identifying "school identified" AG plus "state 

identified." Therefore, aiding is lowered, and we end up with a heterogeneous group. 

■ Grade 8 

L-1 As a whole, I receive veiy few complaints regarding the caliber of instruction and the 
level of academic challenge available to our AG shidents. We have a strong Math/ 
Language Arts program. From time to time, I feel we have academically gifted students 
whose needs are not nec»sarily being met in our school. 

L-2 We ^<»el that our AG prt^nun meets the needs of our students and allows the students tiie 
opp* nunity to progress at a faster pace with challenging material. 



■To preserve anonymity, counselors are designated by letters. A letter followed by a number indicates 
different school programs within an LEA. 
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Table 7.6 (cont.) 

Question 6. Counselor Questionnaire 



H-2 



E-2 



C-2 



F-2 



A-1 



Instead of a puU-out enrichment program that we currently have, I would suggest that 
the AG teacher serve these students on a daily basis during part of the Language Arts 
block, preferably reading. This program could adapt itself well to explore many of the 
enrichment activities currently done, phjs provide students with an incentive since the 
AG teacher would be giving them a reading grade. AU of the students read much above 
grade level; the regular classroom cannot often provide the experience necessary. In 
addition, regular classroom teachers wholeheartedly support this approach, as it prevents 
make-up work, absences from classes, etc. 

I feel our Academically Gifted program has much substance. The literary exposure is 
quite substantial. However, I wish we could have more advanced studies in the areas of 
Math and Science. 

We are located hi an inner dty environment and are a small junior high school. We have 
a large percentage of students that score low on the CAT. 

There doesn't seem to be much of a difference between the AG classes and other classes. 
They may \ vrk at a nwre rapid pace but they do not use any special materials or 
equipment. Also at our school the assignment for AG teachers seems to be rotated from 
year to year. I feel that by doing this the Program loses a great deal of continuitj'. 
I don't feel we do enough for students in AG past the elementary grades. These students 
shouM be recognized by their peers, teachers, administratore and counselors, and 
chaUenged in Academi.- areas. We need specified AG teachers to work oneH)n-one with 
these students. 

I truly feel that we need a regular teacher who is trained to deal with these special 
students. Due to the need of scoring high on the test, some students are put out of the 
program because of missing one or two points. The regular classroom teacher (in most 
cases) is not equipped to deal with this shjdent but instead will use the student as a hitor 
for others and the gifted student becomes dormant. 

It is very difficult to meet the needs of the AG students when a grade-level counselor has 
600+ students rmd parents. At this school I have 600+ students, plus 1 am Dept. Chair, 
and testing coordinator. Our grade-level-two counselor also have a major part in 
elective arena registration. I serve on the Asst. team and as a counselor mentor and 
tradner for Program X. 



Grade 12 



V-1 
O 



I am very proud of our gifted program. It just needs to be extended to a broader 
curriculum. 

Our counselors make every effort to work with our gifted and talented students. We 
make them cognizant of test dates, career and academic summer experiences. Governor's 
School etc. We encourage them to explore career opportunities and have many speakers 
on campus to discuss opportunities. 
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Table 7.6 (cont.) 

Question 6, Counselor Questionnaire 



L-2 The AG consultants we have now, and in the past, have been so helpful to us. Their jobs 
are so enonnous and because they serve so many schools, their time with us is limited. 

K-1 Will the students benefit from our suggestions, concerns and comments? 

H-1 I feel we have an excellent program. Our students have the opportunity to excel and 
qualify for special programs. 

B-1 Other than the Governor's School nomination process, there appears to be very little the 
AG program offers its students on the senior high school level Hopefully this will 
continue to improve with guest lecturers and other enrichment activities. 

H-2 I am assigned 12th-grade students. No counselor actually follows or works directly with 
these students during their entire school career. 
R Considering all options available at present time, plus the location of our school, I 

personally feel that we are serving our high school students well in the framework of the 
APand the Advanced Classes we offer. There is always room for improvement and we 
are certainly no exception. 

F-1 I feel that there has been a decline of interest, and perhaps apathy, from parents and 

students towards the gifted program. There is not the interest and /or support that there 
was whai I started 12 years ago (this is purely one person's observations). As stated 
earlier, we need to ^re-educate and resell" the gifted program in our public schools. 

F-2 Public school counselors at this school subscribe to an egalitarian philosophy, yet with a 
student to counselor ratio of ±400:1, we are hard-pressed to respond to the hour-by-hour 
needs of every student or parent who darkens our doors. Since the bulk of our students 
fall within the center of the bell-curve, the bulk of our energy is directed to these students. 
This is the "nature of the beast." A healthier student-to-counselor ratio and machines and 
clerics to do extraneous pape work wouki best serve AG and others. 

A-7 Desperate need to provide counseling and other support services for underachieving and 
at-risk gifted students. Need to involve more minority students. 



Question 7 on the Counselor Questionnaire asks the counselors to define the extent of the gifted 
population within their school as a function of the total population of the school (Table 7.7). 
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Table 77 

Question 1. Counselor Questionnaire 



What is the current student ADM and number of academically gifted students by 
grade level in your school? 

The results are presented below by grade with the proportion of students per grade formally 
identified as Academically Gifted computed in the last column. Dashes indicate missing data. 



School Code Grade 



Averoge Daily 
Membership 



Number of Gifted 

Students Formally Percentage of Grade 
identified Identified as Gifted 



Grade 3 
O 



H 



B 



K 


90 




0.00 


1 


87 


C 


0.00 


2 


70 


0 


0.00 


3 




c 
0 


5.95 


4 






13.33 


5 


78 


7 


8.97 


1 




D 




2 




12 




3 




10 


— 


4 




1 




5 




1 




3 


107 


o 


1.87 


4 


120 


28 


23.33 


K 


193 


0 


0.00 


1 


184 


6 


3.26 


2 


163 


1 


0.61 


3 


150 


4 


2.S7 


4 


163 


7 


4.29 


5 


173 


12 


6.94 


6 


140 


6 


4.29 


K 




0 




1 




0 




2 




4 




3 




11 




4 




19 




5 




11 




3 




33 




4 




31 




5 




22 
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Table 7.7 (cont.) 








Question 7, Counselor Questionnaire 












Number of Gifted 










wlUdC7TM0 rL/iiTiUiiy 


rerceniuye or oraoG 






Membership 




iaenmi©a as vc?iTT©a 


E 


2 


0 


0 


0 00 

V*VA/ 




3 


71 


3 


4.23 




4 


80 


6 


7.50 




5 


98 


A 

w 


A 19 




6 


78 


A 

w 


7 fiQ 


F 


2 


84 


4 


476 




3 


71 


4 


5.63 




4 


69 


4 


flO 




5 


62 


A 




Q 


1 


86 


1 

1 


1 16 




2 


59 


0 


0 00 




3 


61 


2 


3.28 




4 


69 


3 


4,35 




5 


60 


4 


fi fi7 




6 


64 


2 


1"^ 


A 

A 


K 


113 


0 


0 00 




1 


94 


0 


0 oo 




2 


107 


14 


13.08 




3 


105 




24.76 




4 


154 


7 

• 


37 01 




5 


156 


7 




I 


K 


73 




0 00 




1 


80 


1 

1 


1 25 




2 


80 


5 


6.25 




3 


74 


2 


2.70 




4 


84 


9 


10.71 




5 


68 


12 


17.65 


■ Grade 8 










T 


7 


367 


33 


8.99 




8 


418 


40 


9 57 




9 


391 


29 


7 42 


O 


4 


160 


8 


5 00 




D 


190 


0 


0.00 




6 


150 


9 


6.00 




7 


150 


4 


2.67 




8 


160 


12 


7.50 
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Table 7.7 (cont.) 

Question 1, Counselor Questionnaire 
I School Code Grade Average Daily 



L-1 
L-2 



K-2 
K-1 
M 



H-1 



H-2 



B-1 



B-2 



U 
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7 
8 

6 
7 
8 

6 
7 
8 

7 
8 

7 
8 

6 
7 
8 

6 
7 
8 

8 
7 
8 

7 
8 
9 

7 
8 
9 

6 
7 
8 

7 
8 
9 



Number of Gifted 
Students Formolly 





91 


— 


28 


231 




264 


16 


272 


21 


11C 


8 


120 


6 


101 


2 


— 


47 


— 


55 






246 


27 




13 




14 


- 


17 


376 


55 


404 




384 


40 


252 


22 


267 




270 


22 


374 


23 


375 


1 / 


357 


22 




5 




8 




17 


143 


6 


182 


12 


162 


10 


180 


23 


190 


20 


156 


19 



Percentage of Grode| 
Identified as Gifted 



9.52 
6.06 
7.72 

7.27 
5.00 
1.98 



9.21 
10.98 



14.63 
9.41 
10.42 

8.73 
8.61 
8.15 

6.15 
4.53 
6.16 



4.20 
6.59 
6.17 

12.78 
10.53 
12.18 
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Table 7.7 (cont.) 

Questton 7, Counselor Questionnaire 


School Code 


Grade 


Average Dolly 
Membership 


Number of Gifted 
Students Formolly 
Identified 


Percentage of Grade 
identified as Gifted 


D-2 


6 


— 


31 






7 




28 






8 




25 




D-l 


6 


219 


43 


19.33 




7 


191 


24 


12.57 




8 


199 


19 
1 £ 




E-l 


7 


189 


9 


4.76 




8 


202 


10 


4.95 




9 


169 


c 




E-2 


6 




39 






7 




21 


— 




8 




31 




C-2 


6 




27 


4 




7 


— 


18 






8 




19 




R 


5 




0 






6 


- 


32 






7 




0 






8 




13 




W 


6 


86 


16 


18.06 




7 


191 


18 


9.42 




8 


227 


17 


7 4Q 


F-1 


7 


— 


100 






8 




93 






9 




86 




F-2 


6 


118 


6 


5.08 




7 


138 


in 


7 OH 




8 


155 


4 




Q 


7 


111 


5 


4.50 




8 


111 


4 


3.60 


N 


5 




8 






6 




10 






7 




5 






8 




5 
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Table 7.7 (cont.) 

Question 7, Counselor Questionnaire 


School Code 


Grade 


Average Dally 
iviemDersnip 


Number of Gifted 
Students ForrDoliy 
Identified 


Percentage of Grade 
Identified as Gifted 




8 


356 

www 


fin 


16.85 




9 


332 


52 


15.66 




4 










5 


_ 


10 






6 










7 


— 


2 






8 




3 




J-2 


5 


101.4 


0 

w 


rt An 
u.UO 




6 


102.3 


0 


0.00 




7 


102.3 


5 


4.89 




8 


95.1 


1 

I 




A-l 


6 


375 


97 


25.87 




7 


375 


93 


24.80 




8 


350 


67 




A-2 


7 


257.8 


53 


20.56 




8 


280 


63 


22.50 




9 


210 


34 




M 


6 


107 


12 


11.21 




7 


104 


10 


9.62 




8 


112 


5 


4 46 


1-2 


6 


136 

1 WW 




6.62 




7 


106 


1 ^ 


1 1.32 




8 


146 


c 

V 


4.1 1 












V-l 


9 




4 






10 




10 






11 


— 


8 


— 




12 




8 




V-2 


9 


102 


8 


7.84 




10 


91 


6 


6.59 




11 


78 


8 


10.26 




12 


96 


6 


6.25 

i 
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Tat '3 7.7 (cont.) 

Question 1, Counselor Questionnaire 


School Code 


Grade 


Average Dally 
Membership 


Number Gifted 
Students Formally 
Identified 


Percentaae of Grade 
Identified as Gifted 


o 


9 


172 


c 

9 


C«9 1 




10 




A 

V 






11 


118 


6 


5.08 




12 


120 


3 


2.50 


L-1 


9 


322 








10 


315 








11 


304 


21 


6.91 




12 


357 


18 


5,04 


L-2 


9 










10 




1 7 

1 f 






11 


298 


20 


6.71 




12 


279 


19 


6,81 


K-1 


q 




i Q 

lO 






10 




OA 






11 


— 


39 






12 




27 


— 


H-1 


9 




1 1 






10 


— 


11 






11 


— 


17 


— 




12 




O 




B-1 


10 


— 


37 






11 




26 


— 




12 




1Q 




B-2 


10 




39 






11 


— 


31 






12 


— 


26 


— 


S 


9 


234 








10 


189 


17 


8.99 




11 


172 


10 


5.81 




12 


146 


12 


8.22 


H-2 


10 


409 


29 


7.09 




11 


349 


27 


7.74 




12 


355 


31 


8.73 
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Table 7.7 (cont.) 

Question 1, Counselor Questionnaire 



School Code Grade Average Daily 
Membership 



w 


9 


243.4 




10 


195 




11 


186 




12 


209.5 




9 


293 




10 


298 




11 


301 




12 


314 


C-2 


9 






10 






11 


— 








R 


9 


349 




10 


320.5 




1 1 


288.6 




12 


262.2 


F-1 


10 


606 




11 


475 






374 


F-2 


10 


539 




11 


520 




12 


510 


G-1 


9 


305 




10 


271 




11 


263 




12 


225 


G-2 


9 


241 




10 


176 




11 


140 




12 


140 


A-2 


9 


488 




10 


454 




11 


456 




12 


451 



Number of Gifted 

Students Formally Percentage of Grade 



Identified Identified as Gifted 



36 14.79 

21 10.77 

17 9.14 

20 9.55 

33 11.26 

30 10.07 

27 8.97 

25 7.96 

32 
27 
25 
16 

26 7.45 

11 3.43 

12 4.16 
17 6.48 

41 6.77 

44 9.26 

22 5.88 

83 15.40 

67 12.88 

82 16.08 

23 7.54 
21 7.75 

13 4.94 
19 8.44 

15 6.22 

9 5.11 

6 4.29 

9 6.43 

60 12.30 

37 8.15 

30 6.58 

30 6.65 
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Table 7.8 

Question 7 —Summary, Counselor Questionnaire 



Thepercentageofstudentsformally identified asacademically gifted within a grade is summarized 
below by grade level (complete data only): 





Mean 


SD 


Median 


Range 


3 


7.13 


8.96 


4.35 


0.00-37.01 


8 


8.86 


5.92 


7.50 


0.00-25.87 


12 


8.65 


2.92 


7.36 


0.00-16.08 



The large ranges for Grades 3 and 8 are due to the fact that some of the schools sampled are Magnet 
schools. For all three grades levels, the proportion of shidents formally identified as academically 
gifted within a school is above the state cap for fimding (3.9%). 
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Chapter 8— superintendent and Principal Comments 



Superintendents and principals in the study sample were asked to give a brief statement of th€ 
conceptual stru-.ture of their programs and how the programs were carried out. It was hoped that this 
might allow some program generalizations to be made, but in fact it only confirms the uniqueness of 
each program at the LEA level, the school level and the level of the individual student. 

From a study of the dei-rlptions offered by superintendents and principals in the sample (71 % and 69% 
of whom respoiKled), we can see a continuum of delivery systems based on the degree to which AG 
students are segregated from other students for purposes of instruction and the degree to which some 
non-traditional program content is introduced. 

Grouping for AG instruction in K-8 

For elementary and middle school, one end of the grouping continuum envisions a model of service 
delivery where the AG student is taught i^j regu ar classrooms and every classroom teacher has an AG 
certification endorsement (requiring 12 academic hours cf study through courses or workshops). In 
this view, AG instruction is simply one aspec of classroom ' .jching, an ability that every teacher 
should possess. 

At the other end of the continuum is a service delivery system that gathers AG students from 
th! . ghout the LCA and concentrates them in classrooms in special schools, where they are taught a 
special curriculum by special teachers. This first model readily lends itself to enrichment, the second 
to acceleration, but these are not necessary consequei^es of the different methods of grouping. 

Between these two extremes are found every imaginable combination of possible groupings— pmll-oul 
from regular classes for leiss than a class period per day, grouping of AG students for one class per day^ 
grouping of AG students for several hours per day, sending cf AG students to classes in other public 
schools or to colleges, individual time spent by a student with a n.-Tito/, etc. 

Along the secoiwi dimension are those programs that contain no conventional curriculum content 
versus those that simply stretch the scope of existing courses. 

Grouping for AG instruction in high school 

AG instruction in high school builds on a system that has to a substantial degree already adapted to 
individual differences by grouping. In high school, a differentiation of course* wi thin basic fields such 
as mathematics and science forces a certain degree of ability grouping. Even within these spedal 
disciplines, however, furtherdifferentiation occurs under the titles "honors" or "Advanced Placement* 
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courses. These differentiations were made desirable by the evident differences among students in 
abiUty and aspiraHons. These types of courses existed in one form or another long before the 
aademically gifted educaHon program was formally inaugurated. They fomi the preponderance of 
adi^ courses taken by students who are formaUy designated as academically gifted (e.g. see 

•Die Advanced Placement courses are regarded by some as being more advantageous for the student 
than a similar program carried out as an AG course. It is 3 fortunate student; however, who has the 
option of taking either AP or AC Biology, for example. Usually opHons are much more limited AG 
education has extended the opportunities by pmnitting 'he introduction of some AG classes in 
adirancedcourees, Thessrepresentanadditional opportunity orthegiftedstudent. Frequently, other 
nigh-scoring students are included fai these classes. 

Within the high school cunrkrulum, the student must take four years of English. The English courses 
are not differmtiated to the same degree as science and mathematics courses, where not everyone is 
ecpected to attempt the more difficult courses aich as Physics or Calculus. Everyone takes all four of 
the English courses. Differentiation must occur, however, because some seniors are still attempting 
topasstheirbasfc8killstests(Grade81evel)whileotiierscnioisarewellintocollege-levd<AP) 

and this createsaverydlfficultproblem for homogeneous grouping. The natureofthedifferenM^^^ 
now occurring across tiie state is not well understood and tite means of handling the problem brings 
up «vme of the same questions tf«t challenge the AG program. Debates are heard as to whether 
teachere can or shouki attempt to teach Shakespeare or Moliere to students who have not yet learned 
to read or write. 

Perfaps it is tite lack of curriculum differentiation fai English that leads to the frequency in high school 
of AG English courses (as opposed to AG mathematics or science courses). If tha' is the rea<;on. then 
the sMie problem must exist in some form in Grades K-8, because the AG teacher certification there 
is ftequentiy added to a humanities (Language Arts/Reading/English/Sod«l Studies) type of 
certiikation* 



Currlcular content of AG Instruction 

i^exanderPopewrotetiiattiiebestprogramistiieonethatisbestadrmnistt.e^ atches only part 
of the tmtK A particular kind of program brings with it characteristics tha» make it easy or difficult 
to administer well Ease of administration certainly is a 6actor in selecting an AG program Uiat calls 
for homogeneous o. heterogeneous grouping of students. 

The method of service deUvery, however, is a secondary concern in relation to content, and that is 
wha« UtUe is known about that portion of the AG program funded solely by AG funds. The AG 
program for each student is guided by the student's GEP (group educational program), which is 
prepared bytheschool- based indivkJualizededucationprogramcommittee. It seems evWent that the 
comniittee cannot develop a s^ieoal cuiricuhim and ^ in order to satisfy the needs of one or two 
students, but rather must draw on existing resources (although mentors are occasionally used). The 
typfcal elemaitaiy school <3EP covers a class taught by the AG teacher in her line of expertise to all of 
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the AG students at one or more grade levels. The classes may include non-traditional subject matter 
developed locally to satisfy the conceptual concerns of individuals having a special interest in AG 
education. Many of these programs may fall in the class Fetterman (1988) called "vulnerable and 
shaky." The students may like the programs, but it is only an article of faith that their time can be 
justified in competition with more conventional programs. 

G>mments of superintendents and principals were analyzed to determine what concerns they had 
about program structure. It was noted that most initiative and concern were centered at the LEA level, 
with most principals regarding their role as being one of actualizing LEA policy. In a sense, this was 
conti^lktory to the notion that the origii» of the programs were in the school-based Group Education 
Program (GEP), which wouM call for bottom-up planning rather than lop-down planning. Testing, 
however, indicates that the needs of AG shidents are quite general and center not on qualitative^ 
discrete differences, but on general learning power. This would make their needs quite genenil, 
particularly at the Grades K-8 levels. 



Superintendent (LEA) Comments 

The concerns of superintendents are summarized in Table 8.1. Seventeen of the 24 superintendents in 
the survey replied. Multiple responses are included. 



Table 8.1 

Summary of comments by superintendent* 


General topics of needs 


Number of comments 


Curriculum (courses of study, books, 
and other content materials) 


19 


Sti'dents (identification, placement, grouping) 


38 


Environment (classroom space, equipment, 
materials) 


4 


Hme (amoimt of time to be spent on a topic) 


2 


Management (teachers, staff development, 
scheduling, and other mean;; of 
managing resour^:*^) 


28 


Outcomes (specific outcomes to be expected 
from AG instruction) 


0 
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students 



It is evident at once that the most frustrating aspect of the AG program was the means of identifying 
the students. Ten of the 'Students" comments were regarding funding, 7 asking for funding of all 
students who would be identified by the current ID procedures (apparently u'oout 5.8% of enrollment 
rather than the 3.9% currently allowed, but much higher in some LEA's than others), one asking that 
the AG funds be separated from special education hinds, one asking for money to fund AG IQ testing, 
and am>ther asking for funds to enlarge the progrun. 

Eighteen comments concerned the method or consequences of kientificaHon, the largest number 
calling for means that would kientify more minority students, four pointing out technkral problems 
with ID, two calling for an end to ^'ungifting," and one each suggesting that performance, not apHtude, 
be used for ID, that the program also serve high ability studeits regardless of points, one suggesting 
that elitism be reduced, and one suggesting that K-2 be enriched generally and ID made at Grade 3. 
CXhcr comments werc: (2) Extend program to K-2, (1) provide motivation solutions; rewartl studoit 
ability with state-funded scholarships, etc.; improve AG/LD services; increase flexibility along all 
lines; serve emotional needs; inform parents regarding limitations and advantages of being a gifted 
child; and allow students to assimie responsibility for their AG education. 

Management 

As might be expected, the means of putting the program together and keeping it running was of great 
concern. We note here and in the next sec^ n on curriculum that administrators find the irregularities 
of AG education to be a constant source of administrative stress and that they constantly seeks ways 
to smooth out the process. That was also reflected in the ^Students" section above, whei^ the irregular 
number of students and pressures to make exceptions to the identification process created substantial 
management problems. 

One way of dealing with the shortage of AG teachers is simply to qualify the entire teaching staff in 
AG education. This is possible because, as an endorsement to an existing certification, only 12 
additional academic hours of instruction are required. Eleven superintendents wanted more money 
for staff devdopment in AG education, some qjedfying tfiat it lead to certification. At least two of the 
school systems had as their goal the AG certification of the entire teaching sta ff . In connection . vith this, 
several other de^res were mentioned: a standard course of study for AG teacher education; a 
procedure to kientify potential AG teachers; and a program to improve the attitude of regular teachers 
toward AG education. Rve LEA's asked for more AG teachers, three for more administrative 
personnel to deal with the paperwork, and two for more counseling servtees (more counselors). 

Other managerial concans were not as great one suggestion to utilize computer technology to 
manage information on summer program* and scholarship; one suggestion to eypiore summer 
programs; and one suggestion to reduce paperwork- 
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Curriculum 



Another area of substantial concern to superintei^ents was the matter of curriculum. Because of their 
signi^ance, the comments on r.eeds are given verbatim: 

B. "A statewide curriculum for the gifted built upon the skills and objectives 
I'sted in the various curricula areas of the BEP." 

C. ^Developing an articulated curriculum K-12 and an appropriate service 
delivery model. 

Developing an Academically Gifted Program in Science at the 7th-nth 
grades. 

Providing more options in Mathematics for Academically Gifted students at 
aU levels." 

D. Tossible extension of the AG program to K-2 students." 

G. Trogiamming for the Highly Gifted. We need to devise special courses, 
week-end programs, or some othpr avenue to stimulate and motivate these 
students." 

H. "Priorities for program expansion? 

a. increase areas of service delivery at high school 

g. Continue to strengthen curriculum in all areas. 

h. To explore summer program offerings." 

I. 'Trogram models for continuum of services" 

J. "The program needs for Academically Gifted . . .are as follows: 
3. Curriculum Development" 

K. *To develop a differentiated curriculiim/program for gifted students at each 
grade level." 

L The overall weakness of the school-based programs include the need 
for... continued curricuhim development and differentiation for the Gifted." 

'Todevelq)a comprehensive and Hexiblecuniculum or curriculum indicators 
to assist teachers in meeting the unique needs of the Academically Gifted 
student." 

N. "\ . &(pan^on of the program to include the grammar schools 

2. Establishment of Advance Placement progrants in the high school 
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4. 



Advanced classes in additional subject areas for the gifted and high- 
level achievers." 



O. "A more complete curriculum statement" 

P. "...the integration of school-wide enrichment into the regular education 
curriculum." 

R. The development of a curriculum guide with specific goak and objectives by 
grade level and subject." 

S. -^to provide a program that enriches the basics [such asj Reading, Language 
Arts and Mathematics curricula and challenges the students to use problem- 
solving, decision making, and higher-level thinking skills." 

Superintendents are concerned about the hodgepodge nature of many of the AG curricular offerings 
and wish to regularize the AG education process along the lines of the Basic Education Program, the 
rationality of which has contributed to a greater understanding of what is expected from elementary 
and secondary education. 



Environment 

Four requests were made for funds to buy materials, supplies, and equipment. In one case, video's, 
computers, and science equipment were listed. 



Time 

A few comments v/ere made concerning advanced courses or an accelerated track, but none that 
indicated any concern with amount of time spent on a topic as a significant variable. One LEA 
suggested that students l^ve an opportimity for acceleration- One suggestion was made to allow 
middk school students to take high school courses for credit and provide the funds to make this 
possible. 



Outcomes 

Conspicuous by its absence was any reference to outcomes expected for AG students, other than the 
general goal of actualizing their potentials— no test scores, no early graduation, no greater number of 
scholarsh^. In a sense, the call for a formal course of study for AG shidents points up the difficulty 
of estaldishing outcomir expectations when no formal curriculum exists. 



The fiscal priorities of superintendents are given in Table 8Z 
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Table 8.2 

Priorities for the Academically Gifted Program- 


-Superintendents 


Priority 


Level of Priority 
First Second Third 


Funding for more AG teachers 
and staff 


4 2 2 


Further curriculum development 


6 5 6 


Materials and equipment 


2 


Staff development/ AG awareness 
AG and Classroom teachers 


4 1 2 


Support services 


6 


Other 

Full funding for all AG students 
ID/minorities 
Evaluation system 
Evaluate applicability of 

exceptional children admmistrative 

structure to AG children 


2 1 2 
1 2 

1 

1 



As would be expected, priorities flow from the concerns discussed earlier. The intentions are clear that 
it would be highly deniable to superintendents to smooth out the administrative bumps caused by the 
AG identification procedures, program definitions (the GBP's), and staff eligibility to teadi AG 
students, and to consider the possibility of employing some administrative stnicture other than the one 
;»pplied to exceptional children, which carries with it a d' .e process rigidity and a lot of paperwork. 

Principal Comments 

One of the main roles of prindpals is to make parents, the general public, and others acquainted with 
theirschools' e»:ellent academic programs. PriiKipals were generally enthusiastic about theirschools' 
AG program Program descriptions tended to be brief or to follow LEA program stmctures for AG 
education. Most principals did not choose to comment on any weaknesses in their AG programs, but 
the onet ^ho did made the following comments: 
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Curriculum 



Two high school principals expressed the need to expand the AG program into areas other than 
English. One middle school principal regretted the lack of an Advanced Placement program in high 
school. 



Students 

Three high school and one middle school principal noted that they had too few AG students for a 
separate program if pupil/teacher ratios were to be maintained. One middle school principal noted: 
Need to identiiy students early (K-1 ); identiBcation pn>cess is too inflexible; the enrichment program 
was sometimes regarded by students as a reward for high achievement rather than part of the 
education; need to iiKludc primary schools in the AG program; need accelerated classes in Grades 7 
and 8. One elementary and one middle school principal were concerned with the loss of regular class 
time when students were pulled out to go to AG classes. 



Environment 

Three middle and two high school principals indicated a need for supplementary educational 
materiab. 



Management 

Principals had a wide variety of management concerns, most at the middle school level. They do not 
fbllowaverydearpatteniandaresummarizedhereasalist: (4; need more teachers, (2) trying to make 
everyone the same is our biggest mistake, (1 ) need more field trips; many regular teachers not prepared 
for AG students; need extra compensation for AG teachers due to extra planning requirements; too 
much paperworig need clerical help for paperwork or reduce teacher's leaching load; need more 
communications among teachers regarding student opportunities; resources may be spread too thin; 
need more materials; need to have AG students togeUier for instrucHon; need more contact between 
LEA program administrator and school personnel; more time needed for AG, but scheduling is a 
problem; need AG staff development and more staff development for regular teachere for purposes 
of uxuierstanding. 



Outcomes 

As with superintendents, outcomes were discussed in only the most general terms. 
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General Comments 



This concludes the presentation of survey results for students, parents, teachers, counselors, principals, 
and superintendents Although each view is inclined toward the particular responsibilities of the 
respondent, some issues have become clear. In the Conclusions section, Chapter 3, we have attempted 
to summarize the characteristics of the AG program as it now exists, note the issues, and project some 
of the alternatives for the futiire. 
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